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Papers of the British School at Rome. 





man lil. first volume of 
eit the Papersof The 
British School at 
Rome, recently 
issued, has an 
interest as being 
the first of a 
series, apart from 
the value; of its 
contents. It in- 
dicates what sort of study the School has 
first essayed, in the large and varied field at 
its disposal ; a field restricted unfortunately 
to research above ground, as the Italian law 
does not permit excavation to be carried out 
by foreigners in Italy. But if it is more of 
a school proper, and less of an exploration 
centre, than the kindred society at Athens, 
the school at Rome should be distinctly 
helpful to English architects and others 
sojourning in Rome for purposes of study ; 
and such students are in fact, beginning to 
identify themselves with it. 

The present volume contains only two 
papers, but they are very solid ones, which, 
“taken together aptly illustrate the variety 
and richness of the field: which Rome and 
Italy offer to the student,” to quote from 
Professor Pelham’s preface to the volume. 
The first of these papers, by Mr. G. McN, 
Rushforth, the present Director of the school, 
son the Church of “Sta. Maria Antiqua,” 
recently discovered in the Forum excava- 
tions, The second, by Mr, T. Ashby, junior, 
begins a series of papers on the “ Classical 
Topography of the Roman Campagna.” 
Both subjects are exclusively archzological, 
and both are treated by men who know 
intimately what they are writing about, Mr. 
Rushforth, in the past, has been a diligent 
Student of Italian art, and has written ably 
M4 Carlo Crivelli, Mr. Ashby, a former 

raven Fellow of Oxford, through his long 
residence in Rome, should be better quali- 





fed than most to deal with his vast and 

difficult subject. 

Pe contributions are, from the nature 
€ case, outside of ordinary criticism 

~—at least, in essentials. Mr. Rushforth’s 

Paper however, is necessarily very much 


‘limited. He has merely been an onlooker, 
‘and with him cannot rest any complete 


publication of a work which has been 
carried out by the Italian authorities, and 
will presumably be fully illustrated by 
them. This he has stated in his preface, 
adding that “the present description must 
be regarded chiefly as a contribution to our 
knowledge of Byzantine iconography as it 
was understood and practised at Rome in 
the eighth century.” His continuing sen- 
tence does not seem quite satisfactory :— 


“It may be added that the damaged condition of 
all but afew of the pictures makes a careful de- 
scription almost as valuable for iconographical 
purposes as reproduction, and that their interest 
consists rather in the choice and treatment of 
subjects than in their artistic character.” 


However, Mr. Rushforth’s saving word 
“almost,” coupled with the fact that a large 
part of the publication of Byzantine icono- 
graphy must rest with (description, makes 
his plea somewhat more justifiable than it 
appears at first sight. He has certainly 
gone most fully into that useful branch of 
the subject, the elucidation of inscriptions; 
and in any case illustration of the pictorial 
side of the art, by photo or colour-plate, is 
rarely quite satisfactory. Perhaps in this 
line the French have succeeded best, as in 
their book on the church at Daphne, near 
Athens, with its fine photographic plates and 
no attempt at colour. 

It may sately be said that the church of 
Sta. Maria Antiqua is of little interest to the 
architect in its present condition. It is a 
mere shell, in places almost razed to the 
ground. But as a book, interesting and 
valuable, it gives us an-almost unique idea 
of eighth century church decoration in Italy, 
or, to be more particular, in Rome. The 
plan, unfortunately, is not original in essen- 
tials, but on the other hand, it gives us 
ideas about the origins of many details in 
later church planning. It is founded ona 
Roman building, which “completes the vast 
brick structure known as the Temple of 
Augustus, by filling up the space between 
the back wall of the temple and the steep 
N.W. face of the Palatine Hill. The various 
parts of the block condition (sic) one 
another and belong to a single plan; and 


| 


the date of its construction is the reign of 
Hadrian.” 

This plan is practically that of a Roman: 
house, and Mr, Rushforth has shown this by” 
a comparison between it and some Roman: 
houses on the Capitoline Hill (p. 22). He- 
points out that the type of plan, with its 
narthex, central space flanked by aisles, an@ 
apse flanked by side chambers, exactly 
resembles contemporary (and _ earlier» 
Byzantine churches; giving St. Sophia at 
Salonica as an illustration. 

Interesting points of detai) in the plan 
are {(1) the piscina, under the floor of the 
atrium of the Hadrianic building forming: 
the basis of the church, and of earlier date, 
shown by dotted lines on the plan (a reduc— 
tion of which, from the plan given on page 
18 of the book, is subjoined). (2) The 
graves of the 8th century church, also foun 
under the floor of the atrium. 

3. The octagonal base in the centre of the 
peristylium, apparently belonging to the 
ambo of the church (p. 90). 

4. The fragment of paving in the sanc- 
tuary, an echo of the fine geometrical style- 
of late Roman art. 

The first paragraph of Mr, Rushforth’s- 
Introduction is terse and to the point. He 
specially emphasises the historical value o¥ 
the eighth century, and as he states further 
on, painting of that time in Italy is very 
rare, Though lacking the art of the earher 
sixth century work, and the later ninth and 
following centuries—belonging, in fact, to a 
middle period, comparatively sunk in_bar-- 
barism, the period (still forms an important 
link in the chain of art history. The Intro- 
duction also contains important information: 
concerning the motives of the decorative 
scheme, its place in contemporary art, an® 
the question of the date of the church, 

After describing, in a few pages, “the- 
original building,” Mr. Rushforth devotes the 
remainder of his paper to a “ description of 
the church.” He describes the conversion 
of the building into a church by the addition. 
of an apse and an enclosed choir, as at St. 
Clemente, and then goes on to discuss the 
various parts, with their paintings in detail. 
By a system of lettering and figuring on his 





plan he manages to make his descriptions 
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and 158. The plan of a tomb given oy ws 
a p. 169 shows the important influence such it 
structures must have had on the develop. 2 2 
ment of later Byzantine churches.* A sec. _ 
tion of the tomb would have been valuable, a 
| and also a statement of the precise reasons so | 
‘ for thinking that the central part was left whet 
open. 
The Temple and Forum at Gabii, on the pai 
Via Praenestina (pp. 182 e¢ seqg.), are given in po I 
some detail, and the photograph given along ye 
— the plans is useful. The photograph of ever, 
the apse of St. Primitivus at Gabii, showin 
9 4 a alternate bands of opus reticulatum and me Hl 
@ os brick, is another reminder of the enormous that | 
9 Ls debt that the Byzantine Greeks owed to the const 
Romans in the development of their building prese 
Plan of Sta. Maria Antiqua. forms. The photograph of the Via Praenes- state 
tina, given at p. 200, is one of the best in thous 
; i | the volume, and indicates the true character ersi 
clear in their seyuence, but the addition of, by Piranesi and Canina. Nowadays, we] of an ancient Roman road. P 
a small table of the principal sections of the | too much lack the patience and the large- Generally speaking, the photographs, of a 
building, on the plan-sheet, would have been|ness of idea required in treating such| which there are not too many, seem to be pd 
an improvement. One cannot but regret studies. of that most valuable kind—snapshots taken ni 
also the absence of even only one good/ The Roman Campagna has a melancholy | by the author entirely tor his own purposes. jon 
drawing or photograph of a representative | interest for every one, and those who ap-|The way they suffer in publication is no but tl 
piece of wall decoration, which would give| proach Rome from the south cannot but} fault of Mr. Ashby’s, but concerns the ques- in the 
the reader a standard of judgment at once. feel powerfully the solemnity and grandeur | tion of the get-up of volumes of this kind. the a 
The only illustrations of the painting given | of the ruins which rise to sight, set, as they| The “texture” which only photographs of we sl 
are two line sketches—a sketch showing | are, in the midst of a dead country :— ancient remains can give is of great impor- like I 
page of hands with flower, p. 51, and “ The Champaign, with its endless fleece tance. Almost every other quality of illus- 
“The Descent into Hell” in the appendix, Of feathery grasses everywhere ! tration can be better obtained by a good 
p. 116. Both are too slight to be of Silence and passion, joy and peace, drawing, unless the photograph be superbly 
more than diagrammatic value.* In his An everlasting wash of air— reproduced. For this it is necessary to on 
descriptions, however, Mr. Rushforth carries Rome's ghost since her decease.” have special plate paper for the illustra. 
as along with him in a most interesting} From Rome itself, also, the great antique tions, and here we are confronted with land 
manner ; and it is, perhaps, as well for|roads—the mighty arms of the capital which | the old alternative (which always crops up) readii 
our interest in certain scenes that we are/ stretched far into the populous south—offer | of relegating such illustrations to the end of th 
enabled to form ideal conceptions of them,|a never-ending interest to those who have|of the volume—a method unhesitatingly felt t 
and be led on unsuspectingly to a study of | leisure to examine them mile by mile; and adopted by the French and the Germans. that | 
the curious details of Byzantine martyrology| it would be hard to recommend more|There is no doubt, however, that to that 
under the guidance of a ready writer, who is| fascinating paths to a man of philosophic] jjlustrate in the text is a far superior buildi 
at home in his subject. mind than the ancient Via Appia or the Via] method, and to do this properly an example piece 
A specially interesting point is the analysis | Latina. might be borrowed from some American severe 
of the paintings of the apse, as belonging to} In his introduction, however, we are magazines, which print all illustrated pages nomir 
a better, more classical manner than those | sternly reminded by Mr. Ashby that he has] on special plate paper and the others on he ob 
of the rest of the church. It is fortunate |“ purposely restricted” himself to “‘ the dry plain paper. purch 
that the eastern end preserves these| bones of the subject.” He has taken three] A slight drawback to Mr. Ashby’s fine matte 
paintings, and those in the adjacent chapel} main roads, the Via Collatina, the Via| series of maps is the absence of scales on which 
of SS. Quiricus and Julitta, almost intact| Praenestina, and the Via Labicana, to (1)| the maps themselves; and (more serious) Gover 
as to general scheme, owing to the preserva- | determine their course, and (2) “to describe} the absence also of anything that might it gro 
tion of the roof at this point, especially as| the ancient remains which exist near each bring them into real touch with the volume, this h 
“the three walls of the sanctuary exhibit a| road, as evidence of the inhabited character, | as they are not mentioned in Mr. Ashby’s on tra 
single design.” This is evidently the most| or the reverse, of the country through which letterpress at all. It may be questioned, pretty 
interesting part of the church, and we are/it runs, and of its comparative importance} also, if contour lines give any real compen- inclin 
given some descriptions of detail in it.|or unimportance.” He goes on to hedge oso for the confusion they cause on 4 which 
Concerning the “ Crucifixion ” over the apse | himself in, in rather a disappointing manner, | map, unless they are shown very faintly, as incren 
we read that “even in their damaged condi- | by stating the incompleteness of the present] 5 the Ordnance Survey sheets. 
tion some of the heads are of great beauty.” | papers, for various reasons. Now if the] ‘The yolume is got up in a similar style to 
There is an appendix to the paper, treating| formidable series of maps at the end the Annual of the British School at Athens, Py 
of the “Descent into Hell” in Byzantine|of the volume are all Mr. Ashby’s own, |; kmanlik d - 
=~ Rigs , . in a workmanlike cover and paper. 
art, and giving one example in line diagram|as far as details are concerned (a fact sleet value 
from Sta. Maria Antiqua. The Early Saxon|—serious blunder—which is not stated) ais St. M 
sculpture from Bristol Cathedral illustrating | there would be no need for any excessive NOTES. : being 
the same subject is also given. humility on}the part {of the author. For THE Report of the Bridges Railvy 
Mr. Ashby’s contribution to the volume—| good competent maps, carefully corrected Lambeth Bridge, committee of the London The ; 
“The Classical Topography of the Roman| and made‘up to datejby the author, are the County Council - the o the Ce 
Campagna”—is interesting at the outset as| very nerves and'sinews of such a paper as|Posed new Lambeth Bridge 1s given Me oa 
a choice of subject. It is not often in this|this, But as it is, we must just accept Mr.|OUr report of the proceedings of the a 
age of specialism that a student is found Ashby’s qualifications. County Councii on another page. It * never 
devoting himself deliberately to a large| To describe the paper in any detail, or| Stated that the question of gradients ose 2 TI 
theme embracing many fields of research, | eyen to give a résumé of its main points, is| Cally decides that the spans must be of = Parliay 
and which has been treated before by quite impossible in a short notice. It is suf- and not of masonry. The County Councl of Bi 
others. But if Mr. Ashby’s choice has not | ficient to say that the three roads are taken|cannot raise the approaches more = able f 
the merit of originality, he is to be warmly| and described, each in turn, mile by mile,|3 ft. 10 in. above the present level, 4D the a 
congratulated on trying to bring the light of| The abundance of references somewhat|it is stated that the requirements of 7 immed 
newer scientific inquiry to a subject which | makes up for the want of many architectural] Thames Conservancy would render The r 
has been ably, but very differently, treated | jllustrations, but we should have liked to|impossible to erect ; ase yon wie 
: : “ have had some plans and sections of such|with a less gradient than I in 5, appear 
see rent of Harter: Marecins fo 25 interesting things as the water reservoirs|is described in the Report as about Ue 
.Boni’s article on the Recent Forum Excavations. * See Lethaby and Swainson’s ‘‘ St. Sophia,” p. 201 


and drainage mentioned in pp. 155, 156, 
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same as the north gradient of Southwark 
Bridge. We should like to see that reduced 
to measurement ; Southwark gives the im- 
pression of being a steeper gradient than 
that. We have often wondered whether the 
Thames Conservancy are not allowed to be 
too autocratic in their requirements, and 
whether they ought to have the power to 
deprive us of any more bridges of orna- 
mental character, by requirements which 
may not be so necessary as the Conservancy 
choose to think. In the present case, how- 
ever, their demand for 15 ft. headway does 
not seem extravagant, and we are in- 
formed by the County Council Engineer 
that this condition is incompatible with the 
construction of a granite bridge. For the 
present, of course, we must accept the 
statement, not having data to decide on it, 
though one cannot help remarking on the 
persistency with which engineers always 
report in favour of a steel bridge whenever 
they can find an excuse for doing so. How- 
ever, if a steel bridge is really unavoidable it 
can of course be made an artistic object, or 
avoid being an ugly one, if properly treated ; 
but the London County Council have no one 
in their employ who can do this ; and unless 
the advice of an independent artist is taken, 
we shall probably have another monstrosity 
like Blackfriars Bridge. 











THE debate in the House of 
Commons last week upon the 
rating of the capital value of 
land very nearly resulted in the secord 
reading of the measure. The narrowness 
of the division is not surprising, since it is 
felt that the taxpayer needs every penny 
that can be raised, and it is well understood 
that large sums are made by the sale of 
building land, which} escapes taxation. A 
piece of building land may be unused for 
several years, the owner paying mere 
nominal sums by way of taxation, and then 
he obtains a large sum for it from several 
purchasers. But, on the other hand, this 
matter is part only of a large question—one 
which obviously can only be dealt with in a 
Government measure. Nor is it clear, even, 
it ground values are to be taxed, what way 
this had best be done; it may be that a tax 
on transfers would be most desirable. It is 
pretty clear, however, that public opinion is 
inclined to favour some form of taxation by 
which what is popularly called unearned 
increment may pay more to the Exchequer. 


Rating of 
Ground Values. 





Compensation “4 CURIOUS point has arisen 
yao out of the arbitration which 

‘has been held to ascertain the 

value of the site upon which the Church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth stands, and which is 
being acquired by the City and South London 
Railway for the purpose of their undertaking. 
The arbitrator had to seek the opinion of 
the Court of Appeal on which of the three 
bases the compensation should be assessed 
—I. That the site of the church could 
never be used for any other purpose. 
2. That the site under some Act of 
Parliament, or some scheme under the Union 
of Benefices Act, might become avail- 
able for building at a time to be fixed by 
the arbitrator, 3. That the land might 
immediately be made available for building, 
he respective figures under each head 

Were 90,6287, 136,4212, and 143,548/, It 
*ppeared that in 1899 a scheme for pulling 
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down the church and for selling the site by 
tender had been approved, and the Court 
of Appeal have decided in tavour of the 
second basis, although by their private Act 
of Parliament the railway company were 
under terms to maintain the church. 





THE case of Adams v. Kynoch, 
recently decided by Mr. Justice 
Wright, deserves a few words 
of comment, although it decides no new 
principles of law. The plaintiff, an archi- 
tect, was employed by a company known as 
the Kynoch Estate Company, Limited, in 
and about the erection of an hotel upon their 
lands. Subsequently, this company went 
into voluntary liquidation, and its assets and 
liabilities were taken over by a company 
called Kynoch, Limited. The plaintiff 
alleged that he had notice of this assign- 
ment, and consented to Kynoch, Limited, 
being substituted as his debtors, and now 
sued them for his remuneration, but the 
defendant company denied that there had 
been any novation of the contract with 
the plaintiff, and the Court decided 
in their favour, holding that there was 
no evidence of novation. In considering 
this case, it must be remembered that 
certain contracts are capable of being 
assigned by one person to another, but not 
contracts such as the one in question, which 
involve special personal qualifications in 
which a substitution of parties can only be 
effected by novation, to which, however, 
both the parties to be bound must 
have agreed. In the present case the 
defendants had not so assented, but the 
plaintiff had his remedy still against the 
original company he contracted with, for 
liquidation, of itself, does not rescind a con- 
tract in the absence of some act showing an 
intention to repudiate the contract or to 
render its performance impossible. It must 
be observed that, in the case under con- 
sideration, the work done by the plaintiff 
must have been completed before the 
transfer to the .Kynoch Company was 
effected, for had this company actually 
accepted any benefit from the services of the 
plaintiff, they would have rendered them- 
selves liable to pay for them. 


An Architect’s 
Case. 





THE case of Davies v. Town 
Properties Investment Cor- 
poration, Ltd., as decided by 
the Court of Appeal, raises some interesting 
questions to householders in towns. Some 
offices had been let by one Lee to the plain- 
tiff on a lease for fourteen years, which lease 
contained a covenant for “ quiet enjoy- 
ment.” Subsequently Lee assigned the 
reversion of the premises expectant on the 
determination of the lease to the defendant 
company. The company _ subsequently 
purchased other premises next door, 
but from other vendors, and having pulled 
down the buildings on this site, erected 
others in their. place, but of much 
greater height, and, in consequence, caused 
the plaintiffs chimney to smoke. The 
plaintiff claimed an injunction against 
the defendants and a declaration of breach 
of the covenant, but failed in his action. 
The main ground of the decision appears to 
be that the interruption must be the act of 
the lessor or those claiming under him the 
right to do the act complained of, whereas 


Smoky 
Chimneys ~. 
Quiet Enjoyment. 


the title obtained not from the plaintiff’s 
lessor, but from an independent source, the 
man next door. The case at present is very 
shortly reported, and some _ observations 
seem to have been made on the case of 
Tebb uv, Cane, which at present has been the 
authority for such an inconvenience consti- 
tuting a breach of this covenant where it has 
been caused by the grantor of the title or 
some one claiming under him. We shall 
revert to this subject when a fuller report of 
the case appears. 





Mortgagees and JHE case of Lyon v. London 
Hire Purchase City and Midland Bank raised 
Agreements. p P 

recently a question of impor- 
tance to owners of shops, manufactories, 
&c., but on which some uncertainty appears 
to exist in law. The facts of the case 
were, shortly, that the owner of the 
Brighton Hippodrome had entered into a 
hiring agreement with the plaintiffs in the 
case for certain seats to seat the audi- 
torium, the terms of which were that 
20/7, a week should be paid for the hire, 
with the power to remove the seats on de- 
fault being made in one week’s payment ; 
but there{was also an option given the hirer 
to purchase within three months. The 
Hippodrome was subsequently mortgaged to 
the defendant bank, and the bank entered’ 
into possession and refused to allow the 
plaintiffs to remove the seats. The seats 
were capable of being used without being 
attached to the freehold, but to satisfy an 
order of ‘the Brighton Town Council, they 
had been screwed tothe floor. The Court 
held that;they were only attached to the 
structure for a temporary purpose, analogous 
to the case of a carpet, and that they 
never passed to the mortgagees as fixtures. 
In questions between landlord and tenant, 
and between life tenants and reversioners 
relating to fixtures, it has been decided by 
the House of Lords in the tapestry case that 
the intention of the parties as well as the 
object and method of attachment to the free- 
hold have to be regarded. In cases where 
mortgagees are concerned, the same con- 
siderations have been applied, but in dis- 
putes in relation to hire purchase agreements 
the law seems rather to favour the mort- 
gagee, for if the property in dispute is 
attached to the freehold at all, the onus of 
proof is laid on the person claiming as 
against the mortgagee, This seems some- 
what hard, for whereas the person letting out 
chattels has probably no idea that the pre- 
mises are, or will be, mortgaged, the mort- 
gagee has every opportunity of satisfying 
himself what security he is taking for his 
loan if he makes reasonable inquiry, and in 
any case it is difficult to see how the bor- 
rower can give a better title than he himself 
possesses. There is considerable conflict in 
the various cases, and we trust that the law 
may soon be authoritatively settled. 





DurinG the last five years 
paragraphs relating to the dis- 
covery of natural gas at Heath- 
field, a Sussex village some fifty miles from 
London, have from time to time been pub- 
lished in the daily Press. In accordance 
with a request of the Royal Commission. 
on Coal Supplies, Professor Dixon visited 
Heathfield in October last, and collected 
samples of the gas for analysis. In a paper 
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Chemical Society by Professor Dixon and 
Mr. Bone, the percentage composition of the 
gas is stated to be as follows :—Methane, 
93°16; ethane, 2°94 ; carbon monoxide, 1°00 ; 
nitrogen, 2°90. According to this analysis, 
the heating power of the gas must be fully 
50 per cent. greater than that of London coal 
gas, and the gas apparently closely resembles 
the natural gas of the United States, which 
has played so important a part in the 
production of cheap steel in Pittsburg and 
other districts. In some of the American 
natural gas districts the supply of gas is now 
nearly exhausted, but the commercial value 
of the total annual supply is still increasing. 
The value of the natural gas used in America 
during the year 1902 is stated to have ex- 
ceeded six million pounds. That natural 
gas exists in Sussex has been known for 
more than sixty years, but it is only in 
recent years than a serious attempt has been 
made to ascertain whether the gas exists in 
sufficient quantity to be of any industrial 
value. Professor Dixon reports that in all the 
wells which have been sunk gas has been 
encountered after the bores have penetrated 
through 300 to 400 ft. of sandstone and marl. 
‘The gas issues from the boreholes under a 
pressure of from 140 to 200 Ibs. per square 
inch, and has for some time been used for 
‘driving engines and lighting the railway 
station and a number of houses in the 
locality by the incandescent mantle system. 
‘Whether the Natural Gas Company’s venture 
will prove a financial success remains to be 
seen, but the results of the borings will be 
studied with interest by all geologists and 
«mining engineers. 





MANUFACTURERS ~~ employing 
steam boilers are generally 
pleased to adopt measures for 
cninimising the volume of smoke emitted 
4rom their factory chimneys, if only for the 
‘selfish reason that a smoky chimney indi- 
cates the direct waste of so much costly 
fuel. Other owners of steam boilers are 
mot so particular, and among such may be 
instanced some public authorities in small 
towns and rural districts. The following 
‘case may serve as an illustration. An archi- 
tect is commissioned to build a hospital by 
a board consisting of country shopkeepers, 
farmers, and, perhaps, a clergyman and one 
or two lady members. The architect gives 
an estimate of cost, apportioning therein a 
sum for engineering work, and, after discus- 
sion by the board, he is instructed to make 
<onsiderable reduction of the cost. Every- 
thing is then pared down, and engineering 
work suffers more severely than any other. 
A contracting firm is called upon to submit a 
specification and estimate for engineering 
work, the amount of which must be 
«kept within pre-ordained limits. Certain 
essentials must be ensured; the boilers 
must be able to furnish power required for 
the generation of electricity, and for driving 
Jaundry and other machinery; they must 
also ensure ample supplies of steam for hot 
water, heating, cooking, and other apparatus ; 
and none of the machinery and appliances 
mentioned can be diminished in capacity, 
for the duty is in each case fixed by the 
extent of the buildings and the number of 
inmates. For their own protection, the con- 
tracting firm take most excellent care that 
the installation, so far as it goes, shall be 
adequate and in every way of such nature that 
hostile criticism may safely be defied. And 


‘Smoke from 
Steam Boilers. 





yet it is the fact that the plant may be one 
that no consulting engineer would ever 
permit himself to recommend.  Appli- 
ances for saving steam, heat, water, and 
labour are conspicuously absent, and so are 
mechanical stokers and apparatus for the 
prevention of smoke and for the economy of 
fuel. In due course the hospital is opened, 
the contractors are paid, the architect is 
complimented, and everybody is pleased. 
But, year by year, tons and tons of coal 
continue to be dissipated from the chimney- 
shaft in the form of smoke, for the sake of 
saving an initial expenditure: surely a very 
false economy. 





he Cee. THE new circus and music- 
lane, and its hall for which Mr, Frank 
7. Matcham has prepared the 
plans and designs will occupy a site of 
about 41,000 sq. ft., bounded by St. Martin’s- 
lane, Chandos-street, Bedfordbury, and 
Way’s-buildings. Those streets will, it 
appears, be widened along the new 
frontages. Chandos-street was laid out in 
or about 1635, and is named after George 
Brydges, Lord Chandos, ancestor of the 
“magnificent ” Duke, Pope’s “ Timon.” But 
in Taylor’s-buildings and the west side of 
Bedfordbury we may still see vestiges of the 
rookery, formerly known as the Straits of the 
Bermudas, Porridge Island, once famed for 
its cook-shops, and the Straits of the Strand. 
The Bermudas, afterwards called the 
Caribbee, corrupted by the inhabitants 
into Cribbee, Islands, together with 
most of the narrow courts, passages, 
and purlieus—including Duke’s-court, where 
lived Roger Payne, the celebrated book- 
binder, Moor’s-yard, Church lane and court. 
Vine street and court, Seymour and Lan- 
caster courts, and the Golden Cross inn— 
were taken down seventy years ago for the 
building of St. Martin’s-place, Duncannon, 
Adelaide, King William, and other streets 
around the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. A further clearance was subse- 
quently carried out by the late Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The new scheme provides 
for the widening of May’s-buildings lead- 
ing out of St. Martin’s-lane into Bedford- 
bury from 9 ft. to 25 ft., and the removal of 
the Black Horse, Star and Garter, and other 
taverns. The two tablets of ‘ May’s build- 
ing,” so named after the builder, bear the 
date “1739;” in that court at No, 18 lived 
N. Smith, the printseller and publisher of 
many interesting views of old London. 
The Sutherland Arms formed the head- 
quarters of “The Eccentrics,” a club 
of beaux and wits. At the Hole-in- 
the-Wall, since the Marquis of Granby 
public-house, by Taylor’s-buildings, Claude 
du Val was captured in 1669. He lies in 
the graveyard of St. Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden. On the west side of Bedfordbury 
stands the Mission Church, erected after 
designs by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield. 
The old Black Prince tavern, on the north 
side of Chandos-street, was pulled down in 
May, 1889. St. Martin’s-place has been 
altered for the making of Charing Cross- 
road. On May 22, 1875, we published an 
illustration of the Provident Institute and 
Savings Bank, by David Brandon, architect, 
which was founded in 1816, and closed on 
the transfer of the accounts to the Post 
Office Savings Bank in January, 1896; the 
building is now occupied by Parr’s Bank. 
The library and offices of the Royal Society of 





Literature (No. 4), by Decimus Burton, 1830.1" 
were demolished for the laying-out of the 
south end of that thoroughfare after the 
passing of the National Gallery Enlargement 
Act, followed by the removal of the work. 
house and Hemmings-row. 





THE Duke of Argyll intends to 
Bogie a dispose, by private treaty, of 

the islands of Iona and Ross 
of Mull, which have belonged to his house 
during many generations past. The Property 
extends over some 37,000 acres, and the 
various farm lands, homesteads, and other 
holdings yield a rental of nearly 3,000/, per 
annum. In Mull, besides numerous vestiges 
of Druidical and even earlier forms of 
religious worship, are situated the ruins of 
Duart Castle (opposite Oban), a former 
stronghold of the Macleans when they 
held sway in the Western Isles. [pn 
Morvern stand the ruins of Artornish, 
an ancient castle of the Earls of Ross and 
Lords of the Isles, which in later times was 
acquired by the Macleans of Duart, and those 
of Killundine; near Tobermory is Aros 
Castle, a rock-built fortress of the island 
chiefs, at the middle point of the Sound of 
Mull. Sailing southwards one passes by 
Mingarry, a house of the Mac-Ians, a clan of 
Macdonalds, which Allaster MacDonald cap- 
tured for Montrose, the Tresharnish islands, 


‘And Ulva dark, and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay, 
That guard tair Staffa round,” 


On the left hand lie Gometray, and in Loch 
na Keal the island of Inchkenneth, where 
Sir Allan Maclean and his family, who, with 
their servants, were the only inhabitants of 
the island, entertained Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell. Inch Kenneth formerly had a 
school of priests served by Icolmkill or Iona, 
At the head of Loch Buy, on the south coast 
of Mull, is Moy Castle, a seat of the Mac- 
Leans. In Iona, well chosen by the Cluniac 
monks for its fruitful soil, are beds of 
Tertiary coal, and quarries of red granite 
close to the sea-shore, which, we believe, 
supplied material for (new) Blackfriars 
Bridge and the Albert Memorial in Ken- 
sington Gardens, 





Mr. MACWHIRTER, in a letter 
in the Zimes of Saturday last, 
spoke forcibly in regard to the 
great increase of fraudulent copies of the 
works of eminent painters. Those who are 
the favourite subjects among deceased 
painters are those who had a very marked 
and individual style, such as Constable and 
Corot, the prominent characteristics of which 
may be hit off, though the refinements and 
the knowledge of the original artist are 
absent from the copy. It has been possible, 
however, to make a copy so as to deceive 
the painter himself, as was the case 
with Miiller, who, with an artist friend, 
was once entirely taken in by a copy of one 
of his own works, the forgery being only 
discovered by the fact that the original 
canvas had had an oil sketch on the back o! 
it, which was not on the back of the sham 
picture, the imitator not having thought ol 
looking at the back of the canvas. We have 
no doubt that these fraudulent imitations are 
greatly on the increase, and are often very 
cleverly done; and it would seem that some 
more severe legislative enactment is neces- 
sary to put a stop to it, Mr. MacWhirters 
letter may have the effect of putting pur 


Forgeries of 
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SS 
chasers On the gui vive, and if a good solid 
case can be brought home to any one, a 
severe sentence may have some effect in 
checking what is not only an injury to 
purchasers of works of art, but an injury 


to art. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us 
the following remarkable 
extracts from the accounts of 
St, Mary’s, Louth (c77ca 1500) :— 

Paid Robert Boston for the! Holy Ghost 


The Cost of a 
Medieval 
Miracle. 


“ Ttent. 


appearing in the Kirk roof ...............cccsccsee 28. 
Paid Robert Boston for Holy Ghost ......... 28. 
Paid Robert Boston for said Holy Ghost, as 

appears ALOE ssseeereeressssseereereerssnseererenees 20d.” 


The extracts are taken from “ Notitic 
Lude” or notices of Louth, published for 
the author by W. Edwards, Louth. Probably 
the ingenious Robert Boston had contrived 
amechanism by which a representation of 
a dove could be let down from the roof of 
the church at the desired moment. What 
strikes one most is the barefaced 
manner in which the transaction seems to 
have been entered in the accounts. Was it 
cynicism, or mere simplicity ? 





Mr. Brock’s statue of Glad- 
stone, which has just been 
“inaugurated” (as the French 
put it) at Westminster Abbey, is about as 
fine a piece of sculpture as can well be 
achieved in the case of a full-length portrait 
fgure in realistic costume; a kind of work 
which we have always considered to be 
little adapted for treatment in sculpture. A 
portrait bust or medallion, with symbolical 
accessory figures, affords a far better 
opportunity of producing a work of art. 
However, various other statesmen are 
carven there at full length, and at all events 
the admirers of Gladstone may congratulate 
themselves on the fact that his is the 
best statue in the transept, and shines 
conspicuous by contrast with Boehm’s 
commonplace and badly-posed} figure of 
Disraeli. It must be admitted that Glad- 
stone’s head offered the sculptor far the 
better chance of the two, and Mr, Brock has 
made the most of it; the head is fine, 
dignified, and earnest. But he has also 
posed the figure finely (not the case with 
the Disraeli statue, which has something of 
a shambling look), and has taken advantage 
of the gown which one of Gladstone’s 
Honorary additions, probably, allowed him 
to wear, to get a broad effect with a 
costume which naturally falls 
“Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work.” 

The result is a fine and interesting addition 
to the contents of the national Valhalla. 


Gladstone at 
the Abbey. 
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THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE.—IV. 
TEMPLE DECORATION—WAVES AND CLOUDS. 


IN the use of wave and cloud forms for 
decorative purposes the East stands alone, and 
€ Japanese pre-eminent. They appear in 
‘very conceivable variety and under every 
Conceivable circumstance. If I have fallen 
short of completeness in previous articles, the 
sin of omission must inevitably be greater 
here, for it is impossible to do more than give 
ra of the most striking examples. The 
mal arrangement of super-imposed semi- 
arcles, which is called the “ wave pattern,” is, 
thay well known ; and curiously enough 
oat one of those coincidences between the 
signs of the East and West at the threshold 

this branch of our inquiry. The arrange- 
ent of semicircular tiles one upon the other 
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is of common occurrence in Tudor archi- 
tecture, but I presume that no one will con- 
sider it necessary to examine the question 
whether, and if so when, it was introduced to 
the East from the West. 

I must now refer to the illustrations of wave 
and cloud given with the last article (March 7).* 
Figs. 7. 8, and 9 are typical examples of the 
formal design. I speak with some hesitation, 
but I think I am rightin saying that it is never 
found without inner lines ; and it is from these 
inner lines that much of the charm is de- 
rived. Figs. 7 and 8 are taken from the walls 
of two of the last court-yards of;the Temples— | 
those where the tombs are. There is no other | 
ornament but this, which is made of hammered 
metal in plates, which give about gin. as the 
diameters of the wave circles. The grooving 
is triangular, like all the diaper carving, the 
edges being left rough, as I have endeavoured 
to show in the figures. It is all symbolical of 
the calm of death, when the soul sets out on its 
voyage across the quiet sea. I feel sure that 
my readers will accept my testimony when I | 
say that the symbolism is perfectly successful 
in its endeavour, and that the effect on the 
mind is one of absolute repose. In fig. 7 the 
circles are concentric, and are drawn from the 
hexagon points of contiguous circles. But in 
fig. 8 the construction is much more complex 
and, if I may say so, difficult to discover. In 
each wave the interior circles are triangular at 
the base, the centre descending on the diameter 
by half a “ripple-length.” Fig. 9 is a variety 
of fig. 7; it is painted blue, with incised gold 
lines. 

Fig. 10 is a conventional wave design of 
quite a different form, which, perhaps from a 
consideration of the forms in figs. II and 14, it 
would be accurate to term the crested wave. 
It occurs in a triple form in fig. II, in conjunc- 
tion with the lines of repose, and in this the 
suggestion of foam is irresistible. The carving 
in this is in deep relief, the wave lines being in 
gold on a dark blue ground, and the crests in 
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ground ; and C gives the more conventional 
scroll which has its origin in the wave. This 
example is taken from a piece of heavy richly- 
coloured carving under the gable ends of one 
of the two Nikko temples. 

Fig. 14 is a combination of wave and cloud. 
It is carved in white on the pillars of one of 
the Shiba temples ; the medallion of waves in 
full relief, the cloud diapers in deep, broad, 
incised lines. The conjunction of wave and 
cloud in the same design serves to show what 
seems to be the fundamental difference 
between the wave and the cloud designs, 
which resemble one another in the scalloped 
curves of the head. The cloud designs appear 
almost invariably to be double-headed, or 
infolded. The gradual evolution of the design 
is, I think, clearly traced in figs. 15, 16, 17, and 
18. Fig. 15 is a conventional representation 


|of a cloud executed in three shades of colour 


mixed with white, very much in the manner o 
Western “illuminations.” The clouds are of 
different colours on a gold beam. Fig. 16, 
which is in gold outline on brown lacquer, 
shows the conventional process carried still 
further. Fig. 17, which is in high relief, 
carries out the idea of infolding, and this 
naturally gave rise to the formal design in 
fig. 18. The design in this is cut very deeply, 
and shows the different layers of lacquer. 
From this comes, of course, the rigid diaper 
pattern in fig. 14, and also the less formal 
incised pattern in the border of the same 
figure. Fig. 19 is one of those designs which 
stand on the border between cloudland and 
waveland. Although it is in a single curve, 
and has some affinity with fig. 10, Iam inclined 
to place it among the clouds—fiecked, perhaps, 
across a summer sky. Fig. 20 is a rigid cloud 
diaper, often seen; and fig. 21 a fanciful 
adaptation of cloud forms, executed, like 
fig. 15, in body colour in three shades ona 
gold ground. 

The illustrations given in the separate plate 
in the present issue are moncchrome repro- 





gold on a crimson ground. Fig. 12 is in red 
lacquer carved in very low relief. Fig. 13 is a| 
plain panel, the wave lines being cut through. | 

On account of their great interest, I add 
three more designs in black and white. Ais a 

















panel in low relief, of crimson lacquer; B 
white surging waves in high relief on a gold 





* The inconvenience of referring back to a former 
issue for all these illustrations is caused by the author’s 
own arrangement of his articles and illustrations. They 
were sent to us in duplicate packets with corresponding 
numbers, and we duly published them together in accord- | 








ance with the numbering.—Eb. ‘ 


‘round one of the temples in Shiba. 
treatment of the waves, it is needless to 
' | observe, differs in each. Fig. 3 is the end of a 


ductions from colour work; they show the 
design and the balance of light and dark, 
but the colours are so varied that it was 
impossible to attempt a colour representa- 
tion of the original work. Figs. 1 to 4 


|show the way in which large surfaces are 
varied with diaper work. The star pattern in 
| fig. I will be seen to vary slightly from the one 
already given in the third article. 


¢ Fig. 2 is 
one of a series of twenty frieze panels going all 
The 


roof-beam of gold, in which a crimson cloud is 
deeply incised. An ornament of this nature is 
almost always cut in the end of roof-beams. It 
will be noticed again in fig. 4, which is a 
very elaborate piece of carving, the space 
between the beam and the joist being filled 
with a branch of foliage. Figs. 5 and 6 are 
painted borders, the colours of the peony and 
butterflies being in three shades, treated like 
English missal painting. Fig, 7 is an open- 
work frieze. Fig. 8 is a wave scroll, and fig. 9 
a pure line scroll which has developed from 
the wave scrolls. Fig. 10 shows the capital of 
a painted column with a diapered beam. The 
metal fitting is of brass, chased with a highly 
conventional’ peony scroll, the groundwork 
being filled with black lacquer. Figs. 11, 12, 
and 13 are typical examples of high relie 
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carving. Figs. 14, 15, and 16 are painted 
friezes showing different methods of treating 
the flewers. Figs. 17,18, and Ig are cornice- 
panels between the roof-beams and the sup- 
porting timber. Figs. 20, 21, and 22 are 
examples of two metal urnaments used at the 
end of a balustrade, one of which, of black 
lacquer with chased brass fittings, is given in 
fig. 23. The head of the support is a lotus leaf. 
Fig. 24 is an ornament used in the angle of a 
gable, and shows the use frequently made of 
the cloud form in architecture. 

The tail-piece is a small piece of chased 
metal ; the shape is in the cloud form, and is 
given as illustrating how these figures seem to 
permeate all art work. P.-2. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Société des Architectes du Nord has 
formed its committee for 1903 of the following 
members :—M. Louis Cordonnier, President ; 
M. Couturaud, Vice-President ; M. Mourcou, 
secretary ; M. Goris, sub-secretary ; M. Baert, 
archivist ; M. Salomez, treasurer; and MM. 
Ronfort and Douillet, delegates of the Departe- 
ments of the Pas-de-Calais and the Somme 

ectively. 

reMM. ~<a Guadet, and F. Blondel, the 
three architects appointed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to study in the provinces the 
ways and means for the proposed creation of 
provincial schools of architecture, have already 
visited Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rouen, Rennes, 
and Lille. The Municipality of Bordeaux 
looked at the question of endowing its town 
with an Ecole d’Architecture with disfavour, 
and has refused to contribute to any expenses 
in this matter. The Municipality of Toulouse 
has accepted, but requests the Government to 
afford all facilities as regards expenses. The 
town of Rouen has not yet decided one way or 
the other. The Municipality of Lille has 
accepted with enthusiasm, and consents to 
place all expenses on the municipal budget. 
The delegates are now proceeding to visit 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Nancy. . 

The subject for the preliminary competition 
for the Prix de Rome given by M. Daumet 
was “A Town Gateway,” and twenty sketches 
were selected, the authors of which entered 
into the second preliminary competition. The 
following ten students are now competing for 
the final Prix de Rome:—MM. Coutan, 
Jaussely, Bans, Boileau, Weilhorski, Lefevre, 
Ebrard, Joulie, Fougerousse, and Nicot. The 
subject ior the final competition, which was 
given by M. Bernier, is “A Public Square, 
and the ten students have now entered en loge 
to prepare their drawings. 

A competition is being opened by the 
Municipality of Limoges for designs for a 
circus to be constructed on the Place de la 
République. The cost is not to exceed 16,000/. 
The author of the accepted designs will carry 
out the building ; the authors of the designs 
classed second and third will receive pre- 
miums of 8o0/. and 4ol. respectively. The 
designs will include the arrangements of the 
gardens, terraces, and the exterior monumen- 
tal staircases. ae 

The competition for a municipal theatre at 
Coulommiers has been decided as follows :— 
MM. Charles Duval and Camille Robida are 
awarded the premium of 4o/., and are entrusted 
with the execution of the work ; second and 
third premiums are awarded to M. Gridaine 
anid M. Saint-Pére. 

The Société Nationale des Architectes de 
France has opened its twelfth annual competi- 
tion. The subject is “ A Café Restaurant.” | 

An army of workmen have been occupied 
for the past few days in commencing the 
demolition of the Palaces of Electricity, 
Chemical Industries, &c, and the Chateau 
d’Eau, in the Champ de Mars, and within six 
months the last buildings of the 1900 Exposi- 
tion will have ceased to exist. 

Drawings and models of architecture and 
art objects are to be sent in to the Grand 
Palais des Champs Elysées, between March 19 


National des Beaux-Arts (New Salon), and 
those for the Salon of the Soc’é’é des Artistes 
Fran¢gais (Old Salon) are to be sent in on 
April 4 and 5. 

The Chamber of Deputies has passed a vote 
authorising the delivering of a certain number 
of official decorations on the occasion of the 
centenary of the foundation of the Academie 
de France at Rome, the completion of the 
excavations at Delphi, and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the creation of the Ecole Fran- 
caise at Rome. These decorations, limited to 
the number of four Croix de Grand-Officier, 
ten Croix de Commandeur, thirty Croix 
d’Officier, and forty Croix de Chevalier, will be 
exclusively bestowed on artists and savants 
who have been members of one of the French 
schools of Rome or Athens. 

There has been much discussion in Paris, the 
last few days, about the ‘Tiara of Saita- 
pharnes,” acquired by the Louvre a few years 
ago, the authenticity of which was doubted 
from the first. Former differences of opinion 
have been revived with additional acrimony ; 
eminent archzeologists declare the tiara to be a 
genuine antique, while others equally eminent 
demonstrate its spurious character, and even 
question the existence of Saitapharnes himself. 
The immediate result of this conflict of opinions 
has been that the directors of the Louvre have 
withdrawn the tiara from exhibition pending 
an examination of its claims by a learned pro- 
fessor of the College of France, M. Clermcnt 
Ganneau, who has been commissioned by the 
Minister of Fine Arts to undertake the investi- 
gation. A goldsmith at Odessa declares that 
he made the tiara, and offers to come to Paris 
and prove it if his travelling expenses are paid. 

The discussion has aroused a spirit of 

scepticism in regard to some of the contents 
of other Paris museums, and the paintings in 
the recently-opened Dutuit collection especially 
have been the subject of investigation and dis- 
trust. According to M. Henri Rochefort, 
whose experience in artistic matters is un- 
deniable, the picture entitled “ Portrait of Rem- 
brandt by Himself” is not even the work of 
one of the Flemish master’s pupils, but of a 
clever “pasticheur,’ one Dietrich. As the 
work is part of a collection which was a gift 
to the City of Paris, no one has been cheated ; 
but the questionable tiara at the Louvre 
was purchased at a good sum, and it 
is feared that the doubts thrown on it will 
be a check upon future contributions from the 
“Amis du Louvre.” The “ Société des Amis 
du Luxembourg,” which is concerned only 
with modern works, may be supposed to be 
less exercised by the abilities of clever forgers ; 
but even the Luxembourg is not safe in this 
respect. There are an immense number of 
spurious modern pictures among the Parisian 
dealers, and the works of a certain Trouille- 
bert have been freely sold as pictures by Corot. 
M. Paul Meurice, the faithful friend and 
admirer of Victor Hugo, has nearly com- 
pleted the arrangement of the Hugo Museum 
in the Place des Vosges. On the first floor are 
the poet’s books, rare editions of his own 
works, and drawings or pictures in illustration 
of them ; among them M. Carricres ‘“ Fan- 
tine,’ M. Besnard’s “ Representation of Her- 
nani,’ M. Rochegrosse’s “Burgraves,’ M. 
Henner’s “Sarah Ja Baigneuse,” M. Roll’s 
“Funeral of Hugo,” and M. Roybet’s “Don 
César de Bazan.” The second story is 
reserved entirely for Victor Hugo’s own 
“ Fantaisies,’ as they may be called. The 
curious collection of original drawings occu- 
pies two large rooms ; and here also are the 
pieces of furniture designed or executed by 
him, mostly exhibiting a kind of suggestion or 
reminiscence of Japanese work. 
- M. Rodin has at present in hand four large 
sculptured groups intended to decorate a 
chateau near Evian-les-Bains. These groups 
symbolise the Seasons, represented each by a 
female figure; “Spring” is reclining under 
the branches of a tree ; “Summer ” is grouped 
with a lion; “Autumn” with fruits and an 
infant ; “ Winter ” is a well wrapped-up figure 
sound asleep. 

The “Aero-Club” has raised subscriptions 
for a monument to commemorate the services 
rendered by aéronauts during the siege of Paris. 
The monument, of which M. Bartholdi wil] be 
the sculptor, is to be erected on the Place 
St. Pierre, at Montmartre. It will be 8 to 10 
metres in height, consisting of a square 
pedestal adorned with escutcheons and inscrip- 
tions, supporting a group of figures, above 
which is a balloon, which, it is understood, is 


to be reached by steps divided by Pedestals 
carrying sculptured subjects relating to the use 
of balloons during the siege. 

A monument to Arsene Houssaye was 
inaugurated last week at Pere Lachaise, close 
to the Monument aux Morts. It is very simple: 
a white marble bust on a granite stele adorned 
with palms and roses. 

As a kind of pendant to the “Concours des 
Fagades,” it is now proposed by the Municipal 
Council of Paris to arrange another competition 
which will be of considerable practical valye 
The intention is to offer prizes of 1,000 francs 
to the owners and architects of houses built 
during the year, which are let at not more 
than 600 francs (24/.), and which are proved 
to be entirely satisfactory in respect of com. 
fort and hygienic condition. This is an 
excellent idea, and may have important results. 

The Féte of the Centenary of the Vill 
Medicis will not be held at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts as was first intended, owing to the 
heavy expenses which the necessary installation 
for such a ceremony would involve. The {ce 
and banquet will take place at the Palais 
d'Orsay Hotel, Paris, in the month of June 
which date has been fixed in order to allow the 
old Prix de Rome students to be present at the 
ceremonies which take place at Rome in April. 

Among the new batch of students admitted 
to compete for the Pcix de Rome in painting 
is a young lady, Mlle. Rondenay, the first of 
her sex admitted to compete for entrance to 
the Villa Medici. She has already obtained, 
at the Atelier Humbert, two second medals 
and the Huguier prize. The example has 
been followed by another lady pupil of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Mlle Rozat, who will 
take part in the sculpture competition. Mlle. 
Rozat is one of the most brilliant and promis- 
ing pupils of the Ecole, where she has already 
carried off several prizes. 

The death is announced, at the age of sixty- 

eight, of M. Jean Dabernat, a former architect 
to the Department of the Seine and member 
of the “Conseil d’Architecture ” of the Seine. 
M. Dabernat was a pupil of Hippolyte Lebas. 
He carried out a number of buildings marked 
with the impress of real talent. He had 
obtained various honours in public competi- 
tions, notably an Honourable Mention in the 
competitition for the Church of Sacré Cceur 
at Montmartre. 
The death is also announced, at the age of 
fifty-six, of M. Lemarié des Landelles, the 
painter, a pupil of GerOme and of the Jand- 
scape-painters Rapin and Pelouse. He was an 
exhibitor at the Old Salon, chicfly of land- 
scapes in Brittany. 


—_ 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH. 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. John 
Slater, B.A. (Vice-President), in the chair. | 

Mr. Alexander Graham (Hon. Secretary) said 
he had to announce with regret the decease. 
of Mr. John Bond Pearce, of Nottingham. He 
was elected a Fellow in 1879. He had also 
to announce with regret the decease of Mr. 
Samuel Stenton Markham, of Guildford. Mr. 
Markham was elected a Fellow in 1886, and 
placed on the list of retired Fellows in 1897. 


Fire Prevention and Resistance. 


Mr. Horace Porter, M.A.Cantab., then read 
a paper on “Fire Prevention and Fire Re- 
sistance,” of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

Mr. Porter said that his object was to 
bring forward for discussion the question not 
only of the number and value of methods 
already devised for fire protection, but also of 
the extent to which these are available for 
practical use. The fires due to mechanical or 
constructional causes are the only ones we can 
hope definitely to prevent. These are worth 
careful consideration, both on account of their 
importance, and also of the large extent to 
which they can be guarded against. The 
Glasgow fire returns for the years 1876-86, /.¢., 
before the introduction of the Buildings Regu- 
lation Act, give 278 per cent. of the fires as 
due to defective hearths and flues, as against 
9°65 per cent. in London during the _— 
period. Defective hearths and flues accoun 
for a large majority of fires in the 
country, especially in old houses. All pos 


sible measures of safety in the construction, 
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country houses should be insisted on. In old 
London houses, too, the fiues which were 
sound enough for the old-fashioned open 
kitchen range are found defective, in respect 
of their whiths and chimney-backs, for the 
modern close kitchener, which creates great 
and concentrated heat. Timber mantelpieces 
constitute another source of risk from the way 
iq which they are frequently fitted, with the 
metal of the grate touching the wood. In 
fixing the mantelpiece there is often left a small 

cket in which soot accumulates, and may be- 
come ignited. A fire had occurred from this 
cause in a very expensive London mansion. 
Wall-plugs for joinery must also be regarded 
as sources of danger when near flues, especially 
in old houses where the pargetting of the flues 
has worn away and the joints of the brickwork 
have become open. Another risk is due to the 
practice of boarding up unused fireplaces, or 
making them the receptacles of scraps of paper 
and other inflammable materials, which may 
easily be set on fire by aspark falling down the 
chimney from some other flue. The Glasgow 
Building Act compels all such fireplaces to be 
stopped up with incombustible material, and 
the chimney top as well. 

Fire prevention is only practicable in about 
25 per cent. of our present outbreaks. Fire 
resistance therefore claims our most immediate 
attention. The degree of perfection to which 
this can be carried depends not only on the 
building itself, but also on its contents and 
immediate surroundings. This has to be kept 
in mind, as it is useless to expect owners to 
spend large sums on “fireproof construction” 
which they are perfectly aware will benefit 
their neighbours rather than themselves. The 
two chief elements in fire-resisting con- 
struction are :—(a) the materials used ; (b) the 
general design of the building and details of 
construction. 

As regards building materials, good brick- 
work is no doubt best for fire resistance. The 
chemical composition of the clay is the great 
element in determining both the fire-resisting 
and weight-carrying properties of a_ brick, 
which depend chiefly on the proportions of 
silica and alumina in the clay, and secondly, 
on the oxide of iron, lime, magnesia, potash, 
&c. Terra-cotta used for structural purposes 
may be porous or hard-burnt. The porous is 
made by the addition of some combustible 
material, such as sawdust or finely-chopped 
straw, to the pure clay, which is then burnt 
under great heat. By this means the straw or 
sawdust is consumed, leaving the clay in a 
porous state. Hard-burned terra-cotta is made 
from pure clay without the addition of any 
combustible substance, The porous form is 
non-conductive of heat, but does not carry 
weight so well as the solid ; and if the straw 
or sawdust has not been thoroughly burnt out 
of it, there is danger of disintegration under 
the combined effects of fire and water. The 
hard-burned terra-cotta has to depend greatly 
on the hollow spaces with which the blocks 
aré moulded, and is liable to crack on being 
suddenly cooled. For the protection of 
gitders or columns, where it has little or no 
a to carry, the porous form seems the 

Discussing the fire- resisting qualities of 
mortar, plaster, and cement, Mr. Porter re- 
ferred toa series of tests with cement mortars 
carried out in Chicago in 1896. From these 
twas deduced that concrete floors might, after 
: fire test, hang together under heavy loads, 
ut they are nevertheless weakened ; to what 
= depends upon the duration of the heat. 
a mortar can hardly be relied upon 
> Tesist high temperatures _ satisfactorily. 
ommon lime and sand mortar in small 
quantities has probably greater fire-resisting 
Properties than any other plastic material, and 
Would be a better protection than ceznent 
— if it were strong enough to be used to a 

ickness of, say, 4 in. or more. 

b 8 tegards concrete, tests have been made 
— the material has been subjected to as 
allow Py 1,976 deg. F. for several hours, and 
Me nad to cool slowly, and also suddenly by 
; cation of water. The concrete composed 
one gravel, or stone mixture crumbled, or 
aaa of great weakness, while that com- 

*sed of cinders showed good coherence, and 
lee suffer by wetting while hot. The 
nixture degree of coherence was found ina 

" >the I part cement to 7 of coarse cinders. 

‘ ane is that where concrete has been 
very hi : care and knowledge it will bear 
with ne ‘€Mperature for a long time, even 

€ application of cold water. 


Wrought-iron, cast-iron, and steel, although 
non-inflammable, are not good fire-resisting 
materials, and must be cased in some fire- 
proof covering. Unprotected iron may not 
itself suffer by fire, but its expansion under 
great heat may cause serious damage to the 
building. Steel will expand 1 in. in 125 ft. for 
every 100 deg. F. 

Combustible materials for the fitting-up of 
buildings should be used as sparingly as pos- 
sible. Shelves might in many cases be made 
of wire-netting supported on metal uprights ; 
counters might be constructed on the principle 
of fireproof doors and shutters. The use of 
wood, however, cannot be eliminated alto- 
gether. Careful tests seem to prove that 
wood can be so treated as to be made efficiently 
fire-resisting ; that the treatment does not 
injure it for structural purposes, and that its 
effect is permanent. But the process adds 
about 30 per cent. to the cost of joinery in soft 
woods, hence it is too expensive at present for 
general use. 

Design, construction, and fittings are the 
most importaut questions in the problem of 
fire-resistance. Errors in design and construc- 
tion will cause what might have been a small 
fire to spread over a large area, and work prac- 
tically unlimited destruction. The Horne 
Building fire in Pittsburg, and, though less 
destructive, the recent fire at the Haymarket 
Stores, are cases in point. In both buildings 
the fire spread through a lift shaft, which 
served as a flue on a large scale. The problem 
immediately before us is the treatment of all 
such vertical shafts or openings in the interior 
of buildings. 

The author went on to consider the treat- 
ment necessary for the different purposes for 
which well-holes are required—dealing first 
with well-holes and light shafts; secondly, 
with well-holes for stairs and lift enclosures, 
The use of wire-glass in iron frames for sky- 
lights in well-holes is desirable, as it helps to 
prevent the fire from bursting through from 
below or burning embers falling in from 
above. Wire-glass withstands not only great 
heat, but also the sudden cooling when water 
is poured upon it. It is not only admirably 
suited for skylights, but also for warehouse 
windows overlooking narrow well-holes or 
streets. 

Judged from the standpoint of fire-resisting 
design, the usual position of staircases and lift 
shafts in mercantile offices and hotels is wholly 
wrong. Such well-holes should be enclosed by 
fice-resisting walls, with access to large floors 
or corridors by doorways only, which could 
be fitted with fire-resisting doors. The walls 
enclosing well-holes should be carried through 
and above the roof in the same manner as 
party walls, and the skylights over should be 
of thick plate-glass, or preferably wire-glass. 
Extra fireproof doors for stairs and elevator 
openings are recommended. To check the 
rush of fame up a shaft a system of automatic 
sprinklers might be fitted round the sides of 
the opening near the roof, or perforated pipes 
in connexion with an outside standpipe would 
serve the purpose. A staircase made of oak or 
teak, with 2-in. treads and risers and soffits, 
and the spandrels filled in solid with some 
hard wood, the author thought, would be 
found the most reliable. 

Subdivision of large areas, where possible, is 
an important consideration. A fire in a large 
undivided area increases both in intensity and 
volume with much more rapidity than in a 
smaller one. Where areas are divided into 
rooms or offices, the partitions should be fire- 
proof. 

Fire-resisting floors the author classed as (I) 
concrete, (2) terra-cotta or brick. Some half- 
dozen exceedingly severe tests have been made 
of concrete floors, and not one of the floors 
failed. Experimental tests show that hollow tile 
arches, of good design and not too long span, 
have a strength sufficient to be safe under any 
load likely to be brought upon them in any 
ardinary building ; also that their resistance to 
fire is entirely satisfactory, except that the 
dense tile is likely to go to pieces if struck by a 
stream of water when heated. 

A satisfactory fire-resisting covering for 
columns and girders should be a non-conductor 
of heat, should be able to withstand the action 
of fire and water, should not break away from 
the column under the action of fire and water, 
and should contain no joints through which 
fire could find its way. The covering may be 
of plaster, concrete, brick, or terra-cotta. Metal 
lathing should only be used where plaster is 





adopted for the covering material, and the 





column should be first wrapped with a:bestos 
lining bound with wire. 

The author next described the best forms of 
fire-resisting partitions, dealing with (1) sulid 
plaster partition ; (2) hollow plaster partitiun ; 
(3) terra-cotta, or porous brick, partition. It is 
most important that terra-cotta partitions 
should start directly upon the masonry of the 
floor, and the terra-cotta blocks should be of 
sufficient width to secure stability. 

Special attention was called to the impor- 
tance of protecting all openings made through 
floors for the passage of pipes for steam, gas, 
or any heating apparatus ; and private appa- 
ratus, as aids for fire-resistance—e.g., automatic 
alarms, automatic sprinklers, stand-pipes, and 
hose—were briefly referred to. 

In conclusion, Mr. Porter said he had tried 
to bring forward one by one the main features 
in the problem under discussion. The more 
carefully we go into it, the more apparent it 
becomes that the real problem is not to be 
solved merely by devising further improve- 
ments in the details of materials, construction, 
or design. We are already admirably equipped 
in these respects, and modern inventions are 
continually adding to our resources. Fire- 
resisting construction involves a considerable 
increase of expenditure, coupled often with a 
sacrifice of space and artistic effect. The 
practical problem for architects is how best to 
minimise these drawbacks. A useful basis for 
a discussion might be afforded by giving asa 
subject for a students’ competition the design- 
ing of a hotel, retail store, or mercantile house, 
on fire-resisting principles, having special 
regard to internal effect in the first two cases, 
and in the third to economy of space. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood then read the fol- 
lowing Report of the Science Committee on 
the fire offices’ regulations for standard fire- 
resisting buildings :— 

“Tn 1898, after the Cripplegate fire, a con- 
ference of architects and insurance surveyors 
held two meetings with a view to ascertain 
what reduction of premiums the insurance 
companies would allow if buildings were con- 
structed under the following conditions :— 

1. If buildings are flat-roofed, with hard fire- 
resisting material. 

2. If floors of iron and concrete, construc- 
tional ironwork covered with fire-resisting 
material, say, as required by the London County 
Council regulations, floors connected only by 
staircases, which, with the landings, to be 
enclosed by fire-resisting material, such as 
cement on metal core, now much used ; lights 
in these partitions to be sheet plate. Teak or 
oak doors, and treads and risers. 

3. Similar floors, but pierced for lift, enclos- 
ing walls of brick rising through roof, and 
openings on each floor protected by light iron 
shutters. 

4. Wood floors and joists pugged 4 in. 
between joists with some fire-resisting material 
pierced for stairs, constructed as in No, 2. 

5. Pugged fluors as above, with lift in addi- 
tion, lift enclosed with fire-resisting partitions 
as stairs in No. 2, and with iron doors. 

6. If the lighting areas or well-holes com- 
mon to buildings in different occupations be 
carried down to the basement floors and not 
roofed over by skylights on the ground floor. 

7. If windows in front and back wall fitted 
with iron sashes and frames, but left without 
shutters. 

8. If opposing windows, within say 20 ft., 
are fitted with iron shutters or some fire-resist- 
ing material for blinds. 

Any other heads or points which the offices 
may desire to note or which are set out in 
existing tariffs. 

Ata second meeting a tariff was submitted 
in which a normal building with a minimum 
rate was given, and the rate increased to meet 
ten or twelve different modes of construction. 
This tariff appeared to be in form and prin- 
cipal exactly what the Committee had been 
endeavouring to obtain from the offices, and 
they were strongly of opinion that if the 
insurance offices regulate their premiums on 
any principle whatever and agree upon a tariff 
among themselves, that it is only fair to the 
insurers and their advisers,that such tariff with 
clear definitions should be available for public 
use, but this was not agreed to. Since 
this conference some rules for standard 
fire-resisting buildings, dated February, 
1902, have been issued by the Fire Office 
Committee, and have appeared in our Four- 
nal.* and the Science Committee have 


* Journal, Royal Institute of British Architects, 
January 11, 1902, p. 116. 
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given them careful consideration. The rules 
are numbered 1 and 2. No.1 applies only to 
cotton mills, flax mills, woollen mills, and 
worsted mills. No. 2 gives rules for standard 
fire-resisting buildings, not including those 
scheduled above. From a careful considera- 
tion of these rules it would appear that they 
have been drawn up without reference to the 
London Building Act, 1894, and in several 
points the rules differ from the provisions of 
the Building Act. It would greatly facilitate 
business if these rules could be made to accord 
with the Building Act, and if the Fire Offices 
Committee would draw up a tariff which 
would be available by the public where the 
normal building should be the type allowed 
under the Building Act, with ten or twelve 
varieties of construction or arrangement, 
whereby the normal rate would be reduced. 

We recommend the Council to approach 
the Fire Offices Committee, to ascertain 
whether they would meet a Committee of the 
Institute to discuss these rules and tariff, with 
aview to making them workable. It is the 
general experience that the rules as at present 
drawn do not encourage fire-resisting con- 
struction.” 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Porter, said there was no 
doubt that many of the points in the paper 
were a repetition of principles which had been 
dinned into the ears of everyone for a very 
long time, but they could not be dinned into 
the ears of architects and the people concerned 
with buildings too often, because one knew 
how important the advice was. He would 
take the opportunity of sayiny that the Science 
Committee had considered their Report with 
very great care, and although they could not 
discuss it at any length that night he hoped 
the Report would commend itself to the 
Council, and that the Council would be en- 
couraged by the meeting to act upon it. Mr. 
Porter spoke of tests, but tests were valueless, 
or next to valueless. He had never found any 
particular value in tests as they were made, 
and with which they were familiar. <A great 
number of these tests were made by the 
manufacturer of the article which was to be 
tested, and he thought, if they considered the 
matter, they would find they had never met 
with a single case in which the material which 
had to be burned was not drenched with 
paraffin. That was fatal to the test, and he 
had not the slightest doubt that some of the 
people who made the tests knew it. If they 
attempted to light a fire in a kitchen grate by 
soaking a little wood in paraffin they would 
find that it burned for a few minutes very 
brightly, but might then go out. That was a 
thing which could not be too well known. 
There was a Fire Prevention Committee, which 
had carried out very good and efficient 
testing so far as he had had the opportunity 
of seeing them, and he advised that Com- 
mittee to avoid this fallacious kind of testing, 
and to test the thing as nearly as possible 
in the way it was likely to exist. They ought 
in such tests to try to get as nearly as possible 
to the conditions in which the material would 
exist in a fire, and, of course, in a fire the 
materials would not be soaked in paraffin or 
tar. He remembered once a very experienced 
and eminent fire engineer pointed out to him 
that these things make a great stink anda 
great smoke, but that they were of no utility 
whatever as testing the efficiency of the thing 
which was to be tested. Then he would like 
to ask Mr. Porter if he could give any more 
practical information upon such a question as 
that of concrete floors. The tests which had 
been alluded to were all very well, and were 
more valuable than those to which he (the 
speaker) had referred, and which applied more 
to wood ; but they wanted to know about fire- 
proof floors which had been in use for fifty 
years in London. What they wanted to know 
was what was the behaviour of such floors in 
an actual fire. It was something like giving 
an elaborate analysis of the degree of purity 
of the gold in a sovereign. They did not want 
to know that. What they did want to know 
was whether it was good enough to buy 20s. 
worth of any article they might wish 
to buy, and that was all they cared about. If 
Mr. Porter could now, or at some future time, 
get some information as to what happened in 
a real big fire to fireproof floors it would 
be extremely valuable, for he believed it 
was not now available to the public. He 
could quite corroborate the case mentioned 
by Mr. Porter as to several stories in a 
building being burnt out, while  inter- 





vening stories were uninjured. They could 
not be too careful in not having hollow 
partitions and trunks or shafts of any kind. 
They caused what was known as a fire haze, 
which was an exceedingly hot vapour pro- 
duced by the fire below, and which did not 
burst into flame until it came in contact with 
the air. He hoped they were coming to the 
time when they would cease entirely the con- 
struction of wooden floors and floors not fire- 
resisting. In his own experience he had been 
able to construct floors quite as economically 
of coke breeze and iron as could be constructed 
of any good wooden material, and it seemed at 
this time somewhat behind the age, where 
houses were placed together, to build of 
materials which were combustible. He remem- 
bered so far back as 1861 to 1866 seeing fire- 
resisting floors built as a matter of course in 
Paris, whereas they had hardly begun to use 
them in England. He did not know whether 
at that time it was by law or not, but he hoped 
the legal pressure upon construction would be 
stronger in order to make buildings more 
nearly fire resisting. Mr. Porter referred to 
“cinders,” and he presumed he meant that to 
cover all things which had passed through the 
fire. Coke breeze, as everybody knew, having 
suffered much greater heat than it was likely 
to be subjected to in an ordinary fire, was one 
of the safest of materials, especially when put 
together with cement in the proportions given. 
Burnt ballast was another, and flint concrete 
was the most easily disintegrated. 

Mr. Mead (Sun Fire Office) said he was not 
commissioned to speak for the Fire Insurance 
Offices, but he might venture to say that they 
were always interested in suggestions coming 
from architects, and with regard to the remarks 
which fell from Mr. Searles-Wood, he had no 
doubt that the suggestions would receive 
proper attention from the fire offices. With 
regard to the cause of fire, he did not know 
that he could altogether agree with what 
Mr. Porter had said as to the number of 
incendiary fires. He believed that the statistics 
which would attempt to fix upon any propor- 
tion were fallacious. The incendiary fires 
were very often so complete as to leave behind 
them no trace whatever as to the origin of 
them. Sometimes the perpetrator of the 
incendiarism showed that he was altogether a 
novice at it—he started certain fires in 
different parts of the building by soaking 
material in paraffin and setting light to it, the 
result being, as Mr. Blashill said, that there 
was a good deal of smoke and then the fire 
went out. The police, of course, came in and 
detected the various heaps and were able to 
pronounce very fairly upon the cha- 
racter of the fire. But there were a 
good many who knew better how to 
do it, and if anybody had any doubt 
upon that if they came to him or to some other 
discreet official of a fire office they could learn 
how to do it. But, speaking with the expe- 
rience of a good many years of an important 
fire office, he had come to the conclusion that 
it was greatly to the credit of the country that 
the proportion of incendiary fires was small. 
They could judge of that not only by the fires 
themselves, but by the way in which the claims 
were compiled after the fire. In those claims 
they were able to scrutinise, the result of 
their scrutiny was the conclusion that they 
were fairly made out as a rule, and betrayed 
no evidence of fraud, which would be found if 
the origin of the fires were of an incendiary 
character. He seconded the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Porter. ' 

Mr. Blashill said he would like to add one 
word in view of the remarks of the last speaker. 
Some forty years ago he was called to a fire in 
an eight-roomed house. The man had had 
two fires before, and he was a pianoforte 
manufacturer, and had a good deal of material 
about. The man had bought a bushel of fire- 
wafers, and had made twelve fires, and when 
he (the speaker) and others got to the house 
they found that every one of the fires had 
gone out. 

Mr. Lewis Solomon, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said he had frequently had occasion, 
as most architects had, of waiting on the Fire 
Offices with reference to claims, and while it 
was true that the Fire Offices did not print any 
matter for the general use of architects, yet 
they had printed forms which they lent to 
architects, and their surveyors were exceed- 
ingly kind in giving \every information, not 
only when an architect applied, but they would 
take the trouble to examine the plans, and sug- 
gest certain improvements which could be 


made to reduce the premium. Therefore they 
would see that it was not through any want 
of good feeling that the Insurance Offices dig 
not always fall into line with them. He 
thought, however, that the suggestion might 
be made to them to act with a little more bygj- 
ness tact. After the Cripplegate fire severaj 
owners of property wished to restore their 
buildings in a fireproof manner, with stone and 
teak stairs, concrete floors, &c. Na*urally, they 
wished to have the premiums reduced to some 
extent if they built their premises in a proper 
manner, and they were told that there would 
be no reduction whatever. Now he daresay 
that a good fire was a good advertisement for 
the insurance companies, and if they saved, 
say, 20 per cent. of the risk by the building, if 
they allowed only a quarter of that to the 
person who built the premises, it would pay 
them in the long run—at least, in every other 
business it was found to be a good thing to 
give the purchaser a share in the profit. Mr, 
Porter made a remark about teak staircases, 
and he thought it would be a very good thing, 
but would the County Council allow it to be 
used in factories instead of what they 
suggested? He doubted if they would, 
He had tried at times, and found they would 
not. His own impression was that a teak 
staircase was much better than a stone 
one for fire resistance and safety. Mr. 
Porter had not mentioned anything about 
concrete stairs, but nine-tenths of the fireproof 
stairs built in London were of concrete, and his 
impression was that they were far better than 
stone although not nearly so good as teak. Mr. 
Porter had shown them a plan of a staircase, 
but he did not think that plan would apply in 
London, because it did not comply with the 
requirements either of the County Council or 
of the fire insurance offices, who asked, and 
reasonably asked, for a space of 6 ft. between 
the stairs and doors so that the fire could not 
spread. The plan they had seen did not show 
anything like as much. Then the County 
Council required newel walls and staircases, 
and the plan submitted did not show that. Mr. 
Blashill had remarked about the fallacy of 
making tests, and he remembered some years 
ago a man brought somg¢ material to him 
as being fireproof, and to show that it was so 
he built a fire on the top of it, and the fire did 
not burn through it. He (Mr. Solomon) took 
up some of the material and threw it on the 
fire and he found that it burned like the best 
coal. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove remarked that he 
had had a good deal to «do with fires, 
and had noticed that in the smaller fac- 
tories a good many fires occurred about 
quarter day. He did not know whether they 
were incendiary fires. There was no doubt, 
however, that in Shoreditch and Whitechapel a 
good many fires resulted from incessant smoking 
of alien workmen, who threw the ends of the 
cigarettes about and often on to heaps of 
shavings. He would like to ask something 
about sprinklers. He had seen a great 
many sprinklers put up, and they were a great 
expense. But when this expense was incurred 
it seemed to him that when a fire occurred 
on the top floor, as the result of the operation 
of the sprinklers, the lower part of the building 
was deluged with water, and an enormous 
quantity of stock was destroyed. He had 
spoken on the matter to a man whose name 
was well known and who was a great believer 
in sprinklers. This gentleman was the owner 
of very large mills, and he was rejoiced when 
some one should come and ask questions, and he 
laid it down, after some discussion, that the 
theory of ro ft. apart was wrong. This gentle- 
man advocated that the sprinklers should be 
8 ft. apart, and he seemed to be able to ide 
it by facts. Mr. Porter had said 10 ft. apart. 
This gentleman seemed to think that the ~~ 
given at the time the sprinkler started — 
be sufficient warning for some person to atten 
who would'in due course turn off the water. He 
would like to know Mr. Porter’s opinion as to the 
damage done by the water to the goods below. 
Some of the buildings with which he was rea 
intimately connected were large furni si 
stores, and it seemed to him that ee 
damage might be done by the water com 3 
down on the floors beneath. Incidentally 
would like to ask a question as to the use Bi 
rushes which had been worrying him for here 
years. He had seen many old ceilings 
down where rushes had been used, and he bar 
very much like to know the period when pa ; 
were used for the plaster. Concrete stair 





had been referred to, and he really thought 
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that a good concrete staircase was the very 
pest kind, because he knew that stone stair- 
cases came to grief most horribly. In theatres 
and in an infirmary fire stone staircases were 
destroyed. Coke breeze, he quite agreed, was 
ood material, and he thought it stood much 
better than even a good ballast concrete floor. 
He considered that the iron girders and stan- 
chions should be protected, but there was 
another weak point, and that was the fittings, 
partitions, &c. The other day he went 
over a building in which everything had been 
done to make it fire resisting so far as 
the girders and columns and so on were con- 
cerned, but almost every floor was filled with 
artitions and fittings of ordinary deal, which 
would be most inflammable. He would also like 
o know what Mr. Porter and others thought 
of armour-plated doors. He had one case 
where they had actually been fixed, but he had 
them taken out. He did not give any opinion 
js to whether they were good or bad, but 
simply said they were not allowed, and they 
were taken away. 

Mr. T. Lewis Banks said there was no doubt 
that concrete was a material they more and 
more used, not only for floors, but in all kinds 
of construction, and he would like to refer to 
one point which had not been mentioned, viz., 
that of the necessity of armouring concrete. 
He remembered when the Cardiff Merchants’ 
Exchange was burnt down he went to see the 
effects of the fire on the ordinary concrete floor, 
and he found that there were holes in several 
places which allowed the flames to go from 
one story to another. If the concrete had been 
armoured, these broken pieces would not have 
fallendown. The same principle applied also 
toconcrete stairs. They had already put iron 
rods through the stairs, but he would like to 
see the whole of the surface armoured. In the 
Midland Hotel now being built at Manchester, 
which was, perhaps, the most scientifically 
fireproof building of the hotel type being built 
in the whole of the country, they found that 
all the principal staircases were concrete, and 
they were all armoured in the way he spoke of 
and afterwards covered with marble. There 
was one other thing, which was the material 
used for plaster, and he believed the best fire- 
resisting plaster was made from slag from the 
hematite furnaces, which set much harder than 
Portland cement, or any other material he 
knew, but it set very slowly. 

Mr. Max Clarke said that any one who had 
read a paper at any time knew the trouble it 
entailed, and he trusted that Mr. Porter would 
not mind if he made some criticisms on the 
paper. Mr. Porter seemed to fall foul of the 
words “fire prevention,” and he commenced 
by giving an analysis of the various means of 
accident by which fires occurred. He took it 
that all fires were created by accident, except 
those few which were caused by incendiaries. 
But when they used the words “ fire preven- 
tion,” what they intended to convey to every- 
body was that a fire should not assume import- 
ance, and that should be the usually accepted 
meaning of the words. If so, it appeared to 
him that Mr. Porter might have given them 
the benefit of experience of how these fires 
os not obtain this undesirable importance. 

or instance, at the start of the paper they had 
4 very clear description of defective hearths 
and flues, and they were, of course, con- 
Versant with these matters. What they 
Wanted was a cure for them or some 
— of obviating the defects. Now in the 
ks on and in Ireland, nine-tenths of the chim- 

y-lués were built with terra-cotta or fire- 
tick linings which were almost unused in 
PY nan but if that was done a great number 
ei ro Which occurred through defective flues 
po t be avoided. He threw that out as a 
Pay Then the Building Act, which 
id org Mr. Porter had not mentioned, 
a a ge important part in all these matters, 
on "a Rae permitted them to drive plugs 
ignored. { mye into chimneys, and entirely 
get red € fact that iron holdfasts might 

ty hot and set fire to the skirtings, &c. 
gas ities to the remarks of Mr. Porter as to 

mee = would like to ask one question, 
sions, f, ey knew gas created only explo- 
whethe € took it meant creating fires, and 

elle was a matter which was purely a 

at su nce one he did not quite understand. 
exp we they had a fire caused by an 
Upon that stp the insurance company look 

ais an accident or an explosion only, 
Mr, Port coming within their risk? Then 
- €r said the phrase “fire resistance ” 
ym Course, a relative term, and the degree 





of perfection to which it could be carried 
depended not only on the buiiding itself, but 
also on its contents and its immediate sur- 
roundings, and he went on to say, “ This has to 
be kept in mind, and it is useless toexpect owners 
to spend large sums of money on fireproof 
construction which they are perfectly aware 
will benefit their neighbours rather than them- 
selves.” He thought that was a most unfor- 
tunate remark to make in that room, for in the 
first instance he did not consider that it was a 
fact, and in the second place it would be apt to 
create an unfortunate feeling amongst people 
who were going to build. If a man built for 
the good of his neighbour, when his netghbour 
also built he built for the good of the adjoining 
man, and if they only looked at it in that light 
it would be seen that it was for the benefit of 
the building owner. But, in addition, he took 
it that the man who built a fire-resisting 
structure did benefit himself. Of course, they 
must start with the assumption that there was 
no such thing as a fireproof building. That 
was absolutely impossible, because they had 
only got to get the material inside the building 
for it to be destroyed. He had a report of the 
Horn fire, in which it simply said that it did 
not make any difference how much they 
covered the steel or other materials with 
what were known as_ non-conducting 
mediums, because in time all these non- 
conducting mediums were of precisely 
the same temperature as the fire itself, 
and they communicated this to the steel 
structure. So they must not call a building 
fireproof, except in a degree. That degree 
depended entirely upon the material which 
was inside, and if they went to the heart of 
the City of London, which, unfortunately, had 
got the reputation of being rather a dangerous 
zone, they found in that portion of the City the 
materials were of the most inflammable nature, 
and, rightly or wrongly, he thought the people 
who stored those materials stored them in the 
most inflammable receptacles. It seemed to 
him that they tried, as far as possible, to destroy 
their buildings when the fire did occur. Then 
with regard to brickwork, every one knew that 
the best fire-resisting brick was the firebrick, 
but the firebrick was not the one which stands 
the greatest amount of weight, and so they had 
to try and get the happy medium, and use the 
material which was weight-carrying as well as 
capable of resisting fire. If they had seen the 
Barbican fire they would have seen enormous 
cracks down the thicknesses of brick walls 
caused by the excessive heat. It was only 
a question of ‘degree. The hard - burned 
terra-cotta, every one knew, was absolutely 
useless when water was put on. Then with 
regard to concrete, Mr. Porter said that tests 
had been made by which the material has 
been subjected to as much as 1,976 deg. Fahr. 
for several hours and allowed to cool slowly, 
and also suddenly by the application of 
water, and it was found that the concrete 
composed of sand, gravel, or stone mixture 
crumbled or gave signs of great weakness, 
while that composed of cinders showed good 
coherence, and did not suffer by wetting while 
hot. He would like to know where those 
tests were made, for he had had the fortune 
or misfortune to have to write the reports of 
some tests on concrete floors, and he would 
like to compare those tests. With regard to 
ballast he must differ absolutely from Mr. 
Blashill, because he did mot consider ballast 
was a good material. In the fire which occurred 
at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, a good many 
years ago the corridors there were all made 
of ballast concrete, and they became very 
hot, and when the water was put on the whole 
of the floors, or the majority of them, fell 
down. When they made floors of ballast at 
the British Fire Prevention station, and 
put water om them, they fell down—usually 
in layers as regarded their thickness. 
But the coke breeze concrete, although abso- 
lutely incandescent throughout its thickness, 
did not fall down, and he thought it was pretty 
clear from these reports that the coke breeze 
floors, of not too large an area and of sufficient 
thickness to protect the ironwork, was a good 
fire-resisting material. He understood that 
cast-iron was good so long as no water was 
applied, but if water was applied when 
the iron was hot, it was not so. He under- 
stood that the best treated wood added go 
per cent. to the every-day cost. He applied 
for a quotation some time ago, and it was 6s. 
per foot cube, and that, of course, would put it 
ona par with the best hard wood. He had in 
his hand a Report, which had not yet been 





made public, on tests made of oak and deal 
flooring. It says:—“The centre - piece 
measured 13 in. by 13 in. at the bottom, and: 
13} in. by 13}in. at the top. over the charred: 
surface, and was-charred:to.the average depth: 
of 1} in. The transverse beams measured 
9g in. wide over the charred surface, and were 
charred to the depth of 2 in., and still more at 
the ends. The joists were charred to the 
depth of 2 in.,.and still more at the ends and 
where they rested on the walls.” These 
were all deal. At the second fire at the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, the timber over the 
proscenium opening (of deal) was burned 
absolutely through. It rested on a wall 3 ft. in 
at each end, and the whole thickness of 
the timber was burned right through. That 
of course occurred owing to the brickwork 
around having got red hot and the timber 
burned away by degrees. In the case here 
there were some bolts through the timber and 
these bolts became red-hot, and they burned 
the timber away, altogether for the space of 
about 3 in. to 5 in. all around, so that with regard 
to heavy timber construction which was 
insisted on in Hamburg, the danger was where 
it was put together by massive bolts : and that 
was a point to be considered. 

Amember: Was that proscenium a hard 
wos3d beam or an oak beam ? 

Mr. Max Clarke, continuing, said that timber 
construction was extremely dangerous with 
regard to smoke. The enormous quantity of 
perfectly black smoke which was emitted by 
oak was a most terrible source of danger. In 
a fire which occurred in Brownlow-street some 
time ago the place was not burned down, but 
the oak timbers in the basement were burned, 
and, unfortunately, suffocated the three inha- 
bitants. In the tests at the Fire Prevention 
Station there was as much black smoke as 
would have suffocated the people all round, 
and this, of course, was very much to be 
avoided. He took it that all discussions on fire 
prevention matters resolved themselves into 
two heads. One was where the building or 
its contents was destroyed, like the Haymarket 
Stores fire just recently ; and the other was 
where the unfortunate inhabitants were de- 
stroyed. They could insure a building and its 
contents against loss, but not the lives of the 
people, and, therefore, any discussion on fire 
prevention was incomplete without considering 
the lives of the people, and if they did that at 
all they must consider not only their being 
burned, but their being killed in any other way. 
Those not familiar with the matter might 
imagine that it was in the Horn building that 
the original fire occurred, but that was not so. 
It occurred in Jenkins stores which adjoined, 
and the fire was communicated to the Horn 
building through the top of Jenkins building. 
The fire seemed to have gone up the elevator 
shaft and set fire to the Horn building at the top. 
That would be obviated, he took it, in most of 
the buildings of the warehouse class if the lift 
shaft were surrounded by brick, and if these 
openings were fitted with fire-resisting doors. 
He was not himself a believer in Dowson’s or 
anyone else’s armoured doors, nor a believer 
in the iron door at all which was not 
adequately fastened. In the Building Act 
it was said that there must be an iron door, 
but it did not say anything about the 
fasteners, and he took it that they would be 
at liberty to put up an iron door without any 
fastenings, or, at any rate, with one fastening, 
and a door like that would be useless. He 
hardly agreed with Mr. Lewis Solomon as to 
teak staircases. Of course, if they had a solid 
teak step, or a solid oak step, with a fairly 
good thickness in the waist it would be an 
absolutely fire-proof. material, but on the 
other hand if they built a wall to a stair- 
case which complied with the County 
Council factory requirements at the pre- 
sent time, he thought they had got there 
what was very nearly a fireproof staircase, 
because the doors protected the staircase 
pretty well, and there should be nothing 
in the staircase of a combustible nature. He 
would like just to refer to an old friend of his, 
and that was slag wool, which he believed to 
be the best non-conducting and fire-resisting 
material of its kind that there is. He patented 
a fireproof screen for theatres fifteen or sixteen 
years ago made of this material, and he 
would advocate slag wool as against asbestos 
for covering columns, because in the first 
place it was a better non-conductor of heat, 
and in the second place it was much more 
economical. 

The Chairman said they had had a most 
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interesting discussion on an important subject. 
It seemed to him that fire prevention and fire 
resistance were really two things. They could 
not prevent a fire occurring, because the cause 
of fires was beyond the control of the people 
who constructed the buildings. What the 
architect and the builder had to do was to 
make the building as far as they could resist 
the fire which was sure to break out in many 
kinds of buildings sooner or later. He was 
much struck by the statistics which Mr. Porter 
gave of the Glasgow fire returns, showing 
what an immense effect really good eonstruc- 
tion in the way of hearths and flues had. 
Mr. Porter said that 28 per cent. of the 
fires in Glasgow were due to this cause, 
whereas they were only a little over 9 per 
cent.in London. He did not think Mr. Porter 
laid quite enough stress on the extreme im- 
portance of making all roofs fireproof. If the 
roof of a building was made of concrete the 
spread of the fire would be resisted to a con- 
siderable extent. It was quite true with re- 
gard to cast-iron columns that, unless cast-iron 
was protected, as soon as the water touched it 
when it was hot, it was absolutely useless. 
With regard to the staircases which had been 
handed in by Mr. Porter, it seemed to him that 
Mr. Solomon, in his criticism, rather mistook 
the purpose for which it was intended. As he 
understood it a staircase of that sort was 
intended to make the up shaft through which 
the fire was sure to go, practically cut off from 
the rest of the building, and for that purpose 
it served an admirable design. The only 
fault he found with the staircase was that they 
had winders at thejbottom of a flight. That was 
quite contrary to the regulations of the County 
Council with regard to any proof staircase. 
It always seemed to him an exceedingly 
curious thing that the L.C.C. should lay 
down in every particular such exceedingly 
stringent regulations which had to _ be 
complied with literally in every respect, 
and yet they could build a warehouse five or 
six stories high with simple wooden joists 
and no ceiling atall. That seemed to him 
to bea matter which ought to come under some 
regulations ; because they might have fire- 
resisting staircases, but considering the 
materials which were stored in a great many 
of these factories and workshops a fire would 
break out and would rise from floor to floor in an 
incredibly short space of time if there were no 
ceilings, as there need not be. Instead of 
having these vexatious restrictions and techni- 
calities if the County Council was simply to 
pass a resolution that every building of the 
factory and workshop kind must be so con- 
structed as to satisfy them that it was fairly 
fire resisting, it would do a good deal of good. 
Although Mr. Searles- Wood was unable to bring 
forward a resolution from his Committee, he 
was quite certain that after that meeting the 
Council would be only too pleased to adopt the 
recommendation which the Science Committee 
had set out, and they would endeavour to 
induce the Fire Office to meet a Committee 
and see if they cou!d arrive at a more consistent 
tariff. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. H. Porter, in reply, said with regard 
to Mr. Max Clarke’s question as to where the 
concrete tests were made, they were conducted 
by a Commission of the City of Hamburg in 
1895, and would be found fully reported in 
“ Materials and Construction,” by M. and P. 
Johnson, As to the concrete stairs and floors, 
which Mr. Blashill mentioned, he could not 
personally give any account of a floor that was 
damaged simply through the concrete. Mostly 
the fireproof floors were damaged by the cap- 
sizing of the ironwork in them. 

The Next Meeting. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on April 20, when Mr. 
E. T. Hall would read a paper on ‘“ Four 
Modern Hospitals of Different Types,” illus- 
trated by working and detailed drawings. 

a 

REBUILDING IN REGENT-STREET, W.—A clear- 
ance has just been made of the sites of some houses, 
including the former “ Blanchard’s” Restaurant, on 
the north side of Beak-street. The ground is being 
prepared for the erection, after plans and designs 
made by Messrs, G. R. Crickmay & Sons, of new 
premises for Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver, upon the 
sites of Nos. 156 and 158, Regent-street, of the 
seven houses in Beak-street at the side, and of some 
four or five houses in King-street at the rear. The 
two houses in Regent-street form part of the block 
built in 1820-1, and designed by Soane. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS : 
WOODEN STRUCTURES. 


A METROPOLITAN District meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday tast week in 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria-street, 
S.W., Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. J. Rush Dixon, hon. district secretary, 
read the minutes of the last Metropolitan 
District meeting, which were confirmed, and 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, Borough Engineer, 
Islington, opened a discussion on ‘“ Wooden 
Structures and the Powers of Metropolitan 
Borough Councils with Respect Thereto.” 

Mr. Barber said that the powers and duties 
of the London County Council under Section 
84 of the London Building Act, 1894, with 
respect to wooden structures were transferred 
to the Metropolitan Borough Councils by 
Section 5 of the London Government Act, 
1899, and while designated in the second 
schedule of that Act “minor powers and 
duties,” their exercise had brought great 
responsibility on Borough Councils and their 
engineers. In advising his council respecting 
applications for licenses for the erection of 
wooden buildings, stands, gantries, and other 
wooden structures, the engineer had to con- 
sider the danger from fire and from the loads 
which the structures would have to sustain. 
Simple as an application might seem, there 
were very serious questions involved in it for 
the officer responsible for advising upon it, 
both in examining the plans and detail draw- 
ings and in inspecting the structure during its 
erection, and again at the expiration of the 
license in case of application for renewal. It 
was to be feared that persons applying for 
these licenses did not understand the responsi- 
bilities resting on Borough Councils and 
their engineers in connexion with these struc- 
tures, and that they regarded their require- 
ments of detailed drawings showing accurately 
and fully the mode of construction, and the 
situation of the structures with respect to 
neighbouring buildings, as faddy and unneces- 
sary. Should disaster occur, however, the 
Authority and its officer would be the foremost 
to receive blame and condemnation, and the 
loudest clamour would be made by those who 
expect that rough and ill-considered plans are 
sufficient to enable ary one to arrive at a com- 
plete understanding respecting a proposed 
structure. In view of the risk of fire being 
communicated to and from wooden buildings, 
and of the terrible consequences of the failure 
of stands and other similar structures, the 
duties and responsibilities of Borough Engi- 
neers in connexion with the administration of 
this section of the Building Act were of no 
minor character. But there would be no 
shrinking from responsibility nor evasion of 
duty, and, as the examination of these struc- 
tures by District Surveyors had given the 
public confidence in their stability, and had 
been regarded as a guarantee of their safety, 
the Borough Engineers of the metropolis 
would not allow that assurance to be weakened 
or destroyed now that the erection of the 
structures had come under their supervision. 
Much confusion and difficulty had arisen 
owing to the imperfect legislation con- 
nected with the transfer of the powers 
referred to, ard from the first it was fore- 
seen that in the working of Part VII. of the 
Building Act, under the incomplete provision 
which had been made therefor in the London 
Government Act, 1899, there would be uncer- 
tainty, friction, and misunderstandings. In 
dealing with the subject reliance seemed to 
have been placed in Section 29 for providing a 
remedy for any deficiencies and shortcomings 
in the Act, but this could scarcely be regarded 
as a justification for the inefficient character of 
the legislation on the subject under considera- 
tion, The intricacies of the London Building 
Act, 1894, were so well known that in attempt- 
ing to express one’s views on any patt of it it 
was necessary to state that they were put for- 
ward with a due consideration of the uncer- 
tainty of one’s position and of the scope which 
existed for disagreement. It was hoped there- 
fore that what was said would be received as 
impressions rather than regarded as dogmatic 
opinions. There was apparently nothing in 
the Building Act, or in the London Govern- 
ment Act, which would prevent the London 
County Council dealing with a wooden build- 
ing or a wooden structure under Sections 82 
and 83 of the first-mentioned Act (with the ex- 





ception of “coronation stands,” which the 





King’s Bench Divisional Court, in Metropolita 
Borough of Westminster v. London Comes 
Council, decided must be dealt with by the 
Borough Councils under Section 84, and not 5 
the London County Council under section 
of the Building Act). Apart from thes 
structures, however, it seemed that the London 
County Council might have jurisdiction, under 
Sections 82 and 83, in the same cases as the 
Borough Councils had under Section 84, ang 
that an application which had been refuseg } 
one authority might be submitted to ana 
granted by the other. There was no definition in 
the Building Act either of “building” o, 
“structure,” and unless a building was 4 
structure a Borough Council could not issue q 
license for the erection of a wooden buildin 
In Sections 82 and 83 the words “building or 
structure” were used, and the omission of the 
word ‘building ” from Section 84 was remark. 
able. It might, perhaps, be urged that the 
Borough Councils had no jurisdiction in the 
case of wooden buildings, and that their powers 
related only to wooden structures. A license 
having been obtained from a Borough Council. 
the builder or the person directing the work 
to be executed must give notice to the District 
Surveyor and supply the information relating 
to the building or structure specified in Section 
145, Sub-section c. of the Building Act; and 
the work was subject to the supervision of the 
District Surveyor pursuant to Sections 138 and 
146 of the Act. Doubts having arisen as to 
the duties of District Surveyors respecting 
wooden structures under Section 84, the West- 
minster City Council and the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association obtained the following 
decision of the King’s Bench Divisional Court 
on several questions :— 


“y, The powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
district surveyors with respect to the supervision 
or inspection of wooden structures, falling under 
Section 84 of the London Building Act, have not 
been transferred to the City Council and its officers; 
but the district surveyors have no powers, duties, 
or liabilities under the licenses granted by the City 
Council. 

2. Wooden structures falling within the said 
Section 84, are works of which the district sur- 
veyor should have notice under Section 145 of the 
said Act in a proper case , 

3. The right to receive the fees for such super- 
vision and inspection, specified in paragraph 15 of 
the said special case, has not lapsed nor has it been 
transferred to the City Council or its officers.” 


The position created by the latest attempt 
at legislation for the improvement of local 
government in London was obviously an 
awkward one for all concerned with wooden 
structures. The Borough Engineer advised 
his council on an application for a license, 
which was granted by them subject to conditions 
which they imposed ; the erection was super- 
vised by the Borough Engineer on behalf o: 
the Council, and the builder naturally regarded 
him as the person whose directions he must 
follow, and whom he must satisfy. But the 
builder must give notice to the Distriet 
Surveyor who knew nothing of the Borough 
Council's requirements, and had no copy of 
the plans or of the license, and who, mort 
over, had neither powers, duties nor liabilities 
under such license : he, perhaps, made require 
ments of his own in addition, or contrary, t0 


those of the Council. In the the police-courl, 


where the builder would be called upon ‘0 
answer for his failure to comply with the coa- 
flicting requirements of the Borough Council, 
and the District Surveyor, the confusion would be 
complete, the former taking proceedings under 
paragraph ¢ andthe latter under paragraph © 
Sub-section 3, Section 200, of the Building ne 
1894, and Section 7 of the Amendment Act 
1898. The remedy for the present unsatit 
factory condition of this subject might i 
obtained by further legislation determining : 
the powers, duties, and responsibilities o! t : 
London County Council and District Surveye® 
with respect to wooden structures licensed fl 
Borough Councils, or by transferring the _ 
ministration of Part VII. of the Building _— 
the Borough Councils, and determining a" 
above-mentioned powers, &c., with respé 4 
thereto. Through a defect in paragraph d ao 
e of Sub-section 3, Section 200, of the wore 
Act, 1894, a conviction thereunder can on y ve 
obtained by taking proceedings under - 
tion 7, or Sections 6 and 7, as the case may = 
of the London Building Act, 1894 (Ame 4 
ment), Act, 1898. A Borough Council oy a 
proceed under Section 170 of the orang om 
1894, for the demolition of a structure, W ne 
the conviction had been obtained by $ 
Council. 
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The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that at Bristol the difficulty dealt with by Mr. 
Barber had been overcome by appointing him 
(the Chairman) District Surveyor as well as 
Borough Engineer. 

Mr. W. Weaver, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said that at the present time it seemed to him 
that the only result of the amended legislation 
of 1894 and 1898 had been to make people pay 
twice over for the same thing. The practice 
inhis district was for the applicant to pay 5s. 
when he deposited plans for a wooden struc- 
ture,a further fee of 5s. for the license, and 
then the District Surveyor came along and 
drew his fees in the usual manner. That state 
of affairs ought not to goon. His remedy was 
amore drastic one than that hinted at by Mr. 
Barber. His (the speaker’s) remedy was one 
he had advocated for the past twenty years, 
viz, that the work in London should be 
put on the same footing as the work in 
the towns throughout the country—z.e., that 
the functions of the District Surveyors and 
the Borough Surveyors should be amalga- 
mated, and that the Borough Council of a 
district should have the direction of the work 
of a district—that it should have not only the 
supervision of the water-closets, say, of a build- 
ing, but the building of which the water 
closets formed a part. That would lead toa 
great simplification of the work of the Metro- 
polis, and tend to elevate the position of the 
Borough Surveyor. The convenience to the 
public would be great, as would be realised 
when they thought of the trouble a 
country builder was put to when he started 
work in;London—say, in developing a piece of 
land. The duplicating of plans and the appli- 
cations necessary to the authorities led to 
much loss of time. The work of the London 
boroughs should be assimilated to the work of 
the boroughs throughout the country. There 
was a strong opinion in that direction at the 
present time. He had recently had a letter 
from a leading member of the London County 
Council urging him to do what he could to 
press on the matter, and a circular had been 
sent out from the Paddington Borough Council 
to all the Councils in London, asking them 
whether they would appoint delegates to a 
conference to consider the transference of 
duties of District Surveyors to the Borough 
Councils. There seemed to be a great deal of 
apathy on the part of the Borough Councils on 
the subject. They often did not grasp the 
difficulties of the situation as well as their 
officers did, and he would urge on the Borough 
Surveyors to do all they could to bring 
about the reforms he advocated. Failing that, 
the present confusion with regard to wooden 
structures must not be allowed to continue, and 
if the Act were not transferred entirely, some 
amendments would be necessary. He had 
already asked his Cuuncil for advice in the 
matter, and his Report had been referred to 
the Law Committee. He wanted his responsi- 
bility fixed, and he thought it would be well 
for other Surveyors to do something of the 
same kind, If an accident happened and lives 
were lost or people seriously injured, there 
was a great disposition for juries to saddle the 

ame on some official, and it was just as well 
to know what one’s position was. 

Mr. W. Nisbet Blair seconded the vote of 
thanks. He had, he said, experienced many 
difficulties in regard to these wooden buildings. 
One of them was as to distinguishing between 
what might be approved by the District Sur- 
veyor acting for the London County Council, 
under Sections 82 and 83 of the Building Act, 
and what might be approved or erected under 
license by the Borough Council under Section 
84. He had found that difficulty and had 
written to the Superintending Architect of the 
County Council, asking him if he would advise 
whether, in cases given, this building or that 
building was one which ought to be approved 

y the District Surveyor, or one which might 

€ licensed by the Borough Councils. The 
reply to that letter did not elucidate the matter. 
Borough Surveyors were left absolutely to their 
Own judgment often. The position of District 
surveyors, as determined by the High Court, 
Was in conflict with the position of the Borough 
“urveyor, though so far he had avoided any 
ill-natured controversy with the District Sur- 
veyors. The proposals by Mr. Weaver were 
approved by a conference of London Municipal 
Loner: and the result was that in the 

ndon Building Act Amendment Act certain 
— were transferred to the Borough 
uncils i.¢,, the supervision and licensing of 
€mporary wooden buildings, the executive 





powers in regard to sky signs, and regulations 
as to the stacking of timber on vacant land. 
Those were the three powers and duties trans- 
ferred to the Borough Councils in reply to 
their request that they should be placed in 
charge of all building operations in their dis- 
tricts, so that any builder in executing work 
might be directed by one authority and its 
officers. Having so completely failed to 
get what they wanted then, his Council 
thought, when they received the circular from 
Paddington, that it was utterly futile to raise 
the subject again. He did not think, therefore, 
that that method of getting fresh legislation 
could be entertained. What course, therefore, 
was available? It was obvious that District 
Surveyors did not wish to lose control of build- 
ings, for they were not salaried officers, and 
they depended on the fees they received. 
Under the Borough Councils, the fees for 
supervision did not go to the officers. After 
the Borough Surveyor had seen that a building 
was erected according to plans which he had 
examined and approved, the District Surveyor 
came along, had a look at the work, and sent 
in an account for fees for doing so—and he 
got them, for he had power to sue. A District 
Surveyor had suggested to him that without in- 
volving the Borough Councils in any fiduciary 
arrangement with the District Surveyor, it 
should, in its licenses, require the building 
licensed to be in accordance with the plans 
approved and to be carried out to the satis- 
faction of the District Surveyor, he being 
named in the license as the officer to whom 
satisfaction must be given in the erection of 
the building. District Surveyors were compe- 
tent gentlemen, and Borough Surveyors should 
be careful how far they undertook a personal 
liability in approving that which might have 
elements of very considerable risk, and for that 
reason he thought that that solution was in 
some respects not at all a bad one. It was, 
practically, transferring back to the District 
Surveyor that power which was given to the 
Borough Councils by the Building Act Amend- 
ment Act of 1899. The duties then trans- 
ferred were a little insignificant, but they 
were onerous, and Borough Surveyors had 
not appreciated them and did not want them. 
In further illustration of his point as to the 
difficulty of distinguishing between buildings 
referred to in Section 83 of the Act and those 
in Section 84, a wooden - frame building 
covered with corrugated iron, with its sides 
of corrugated iron, and with one of its sides 
against a brick wall would not be a build- 


ing for Borough Surveyors to license ; 
it would be a building to be approved 
by the District Surveyor. But if the 


corrugated iron were stripped off it be- 
came a wooden building which they could 
license. What had actually happened was 
this: in a certain rapidly-growing district in 
London, where many people desired to add 
what they called a “shed” at the end of a 
house, but which, by the provision of a door, 
became a room of the house and gave valu- 
able additional space, the builders had 
endeavoured to get the consent of the London 
County Council to such additions. The County 
Council had disapproved of these buildings, 
and the builders had then made fresh tracings 
of the same things, omitting the corrugated 
iron, had sent them to the Borough 
Councils and had asked for and_ got 
approval for these “ temporary ” buildings. 
Thus a structure was erected that was actually 
worse than what had been disapproved by the 
District Surveyor. Then there was the ques- 
tion whether these temporary buildings might 
be erected at a less distance from the centre of 
the street than the Act prescribed. The feel- 
ing of the County Council as to buildings 
essentially of a temporary character—a rabbit 
hutch, or a hen house,or a bicycle-shed ina 
garden, for instance—was that such erections 
must not be within less distance than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of a street, 
and must not be in advance of the general line 
of building. That made one wonder what the 
Section was really devised for, and his opinion 
was that the first thing the draughtsman who 
prepared the Section had in his mind was 
stands to view processions. But in ninety- 
nine cases in every hundred those stands were 
erected in advance of the general line of build- 
ing, and, therefore, they could not be made to 
apply to other requirements of the Council. 
Therefore, the Council had given instructions 
that when these buildings were obviously of a 
temporary character and required for onlya 
few days that no objection was to be made if 


they were beyond the general line of build- 
ing. 

Mr. Norman Scorgie, Hackney, said he 
thought that Mr. Barber had put the responsi- 
bility in reference to these structures ata rather 
high altitude. He had not experienced the diffi- 
culties Mr. Barber suggested would come to the 
Borough Surveyor, but perhaps that was because 
he had had to deal with very genial district sur- 
veyors. Any case which came before the Dis- 
trict Surveyor which the latter thought he (the 
speaker) should deal with was handed over to 
him, and any case which he (the speaker), 
thought was within Section 82 or 83 he handed: 
over to the District Surveyor. The point had: 
been raised as to structures beyond the general 
building line, and whether temporary or per- 
manent, he thought that was a matter for 
the County Council only. He recently had a. 
curious case to deal with. A house with a long: 
forecourt became occupied bya photographer, 
who put a show case, erected on posts fixed: 
into the ground. He (the speaker) at once com-- 
municated with the London County Council,. 
who first granted the photographer a license 
for twelve months, renewed it for a seconds 
period, but declined on the third and threatened: 
the photographer. The photographer, instead 
of removing it, cut the posts at the ground level’ 
and put four little wheels on the structure. 
The Council then found that they could do 
nothing as the structure had become a “tem— 
porary” one. They referred the case to the 
Borough Council, but the Borough Council 
declined to do anything and so the structure 
remained to the present day. The difficulty 
was to know where one responsibility com- 
menced and another ended. In his district he 
thought the district surveyors had handed the 
responsibility over to the Borough Council, but 
the only structures he had had to deal with had 
been motor-car sheds or erections to cover 
bicycles, and his Council would not grant any 
license for a wooden structure which was 
tacked on to the end of a house. Since the Act 
came into force they had granted about four or 
five licenses, and they only licensed for a 
very limited period. He cordially agreed with 
what Mr. Weaver had said as to transferring 
powers, but if that was to be done he thought: 
Borough Engineers must have a separate and: 
distinct appointment, independent of  the- 
Councils. One knew very well that there 
were, especially in the metropolis, influences 
at work to get a Council to sanction structures 
which were not strictly in accordance with the 
Act. 

Mr. Newton, Paddington, said that the pro- 
cedure they followed in Paddington was much 
like what had been described elsewhere, ex-- 
cept that they did not recognise the office or 
the authority of the District Surveyor. They 
considered that on the judgment given in. 
the King’s Bench, or rather the case which 
was stated, so far as the license referred 
only to the Borough Surveyor, to that extent 
only was the builder under the authority of 
any officer—that was to say, that unless the 
license referred to the District Surveyor, 
he had no authority to inspect a_build- 
ing. That view was not shared by District 
Surveyors, and there w2re many cases arising. 
out of that conflict of authority, and no doubt 
that operated in many cases very unjustly 
against the builder. He had a case recently 
where he licensed some eighty wooden huts as 
coal sheds. (At that time his Council only 
charged a fee of 5s., but now they charged 
an extra fee of 5s. for supervision by the 
Borough Surveyor.) After the sheds had been 
erected, the District Surveyor demanded a fee 
of 15s. for each hut—the huts did not cost as 
much to erect—but he took out a summons for 
only one hut, so that the matter might be 
dealt with in the police-court, and the builder 
paid the fee rather than incur extra expense. 
If a summons had been taken out for all the 
huts, the Council might have assisted the 
builder to fight the case. 

Mr. Winter, Hampstead, said the transfer 
in 1899 was 'a most unnecessary alteration in 
the law. Builders, especially country builders 
doing work in London, were put to much 
trouble and inconvenience owing to the 
present state of the law. A country builder 
recently got into difficulties for not giving: 
notice in regard to some small drainage work, 
being under the impression that the Building 
Acts of London were similar to the Acts in the 
country. The only rational proceeding, it 
seemed to. him, was for the Building Act to 
be entirely supervised by the Local Authorities 





or by the London County Council. To select 
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a few minor matters for transference to the 
Local Authorities seemed to be absurd. He 
had had no little difficulty in respect to wooden 
structures in his district. The Borough 
‘Councils should persevere until the Building 
Act was administered by them: the By-laws, 
-&c., could be settled by the Central Authority, 
but as to administration, London ought to con- 
form with the practice in the provinces. 

Mr. Harrison, Southwark, said that stands 
were erected in his district during the Corona- 
tion to accommodate over 100,000 people, and 
some of those stands were to accommodate 
4,000 persons. It had been suggested that 
Borough Surveyors should approve the plans 
for such structures, and that District Surveyors 
should supervise them. But how was that 
responsibility to be divided? Would the 
District Surveyors supervise the structures in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Borough Surveyors? and if an accident 
occurred who would be responsible ? Some 
plans submitted during the Coronation were of 
a very rough character. Out of every 100 
plans submitted to him he had to correct 
95 of them. Some plans were submitted 
by people who had not the least idea of how 
to utilise timber, and some architects seemed 
to have got out of the way of putting a 
timber structure together. A fee of 5s. was 
charged on application, and another fee 
of 5s. on approval, and in some cases 
they charged a little more in accordance 
with the accommodation, and altogether they 
‘took 600/. in fees. Then the District Surveyor 
wanted his fees, and in some cases he wanted 
alterations made. He gave instructions, how- 
ever, that in no case was an alteration to be 
made in what he had passed, but one of his 
‘Council’s own wooden structures was con- 
<demned by the District Surveyor. He did not 
take it down, however, but asked the District 
Surveyor to do so if he thought it was 
dangerous, but in all cases the District Sur- 
veyor refused to condemn the structures as 
dangerous. In one case he and the District 
Surveyor both approved, but the District Sur- 
veyor’s assistant subsequently condemned the 
structure. As to the fees, the District Surveyor 
had been successful in getting them in all 
cases, though the opinion was expressed that 
the high fees ought not to be charged, but some 
modified fees. He had recommended his 
Council to disapprove of ordinary wooden 
structures, for had they the full power under 
Part 7 of the Act they would be able to do good 
work. Inferior wooden structures had been 
erected in various parts of London, and if 
Part 7 was taken out of the hands of the County 
Council, it would be a great improvement in 
local government. Borough Councils had 
opportunities for dealing with wooden struc- 
tures that District Surveyors had not. 

Mr. Gamble (Metropolitan Fire Brigade) said 
that as an old borough surveyor he knew what 
the difficulties were of defining what was and 
what was not a temporary structure. 

The Chairman gaid the bottom of the trouble 
seemed to be filthy lucre. If Metropolitan 
Authorities had the courage to do what some 
of the large towns had done, i.c., abolish fees 
and pay their officers properly, it would be a 
great deal better. For his part, he would be 
sorry to think that any part of his income was 
derived from fees paid by a builder. At Bristol 
they would be sorry to return to the days 
when builders had to pay fees to have their 
plans passed and their buildings superintended. 
A borough surveyor, or district surveyor—in 
either capacity the officer was much more 
independent if paid direct by his Council. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

Mr. Barber, in reply, said that several 
speakers had referred to temporary buildings. 
Section 84 had nothing whatever to say about 
temporary buildings or structures, but only 
referred to wooden structures. Temporary 
structures were referred to in Section 83. 

A smoking concert was then held. 
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WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL, OKEHAMPTON. 
—A new Wesleyan chapel is to be erected at Oke- 
hampton. Mr. John Wills, of Derby, is the archi- 
tect, and he has prepared plans for a building 53 ft. 
long by 35 ft. 6 in. across the nave, and 47 ft. across 
the transepts, provision being made for a gallery at 
the front end. There will be seating accommoda- 
tion for 475 persons. The design is Gothic, and in- 
cludes a spire of 75 ft. The walls will be of local 
stone with ashlar dressings. At the rear there will 
be ministers’ and choir vestries with the usual 
offices, and a schoolroom, with four classrooms, 
Mr. H. Geen is the builder. 





COMPETITIONS. 


BapTist CHURCH, BEVERLEY-ROAD, HULL. 
—The competition recently held for this 
church has been decided in favour of designs 
submitted by Messrs. George Baines, and R. 
Palmer Baines, architects, 5, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C 


—_ 
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REGULATIONS RELATING TO PRO 
TECTION FROM FIRE. 


A MEETING of the Society of Arts, John- 
street, Adelphi, was held on March 11, when 
the Fothergill Prize Essay, entitled “ Existing 
Laws, By-laws, and Regulations Relating to 
Protection from Fire, with Criticisms and Sug- 
gestions,” was read by Mr. T. Brice Phillips. 
Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B., presided. 

Mr. Phillips dealt with the chief general 
statutes in which were provisions relating to 
the subject, local statutes, by-laws and regu- 
lations, laws relating to prevention of fire, and 
laws relating to extinction of fire. In regard 
to laws relating to prevention of fire, he said 
the by-laws comprise, perhaps, the most im- 
portant part of the preventive laws. With 
regard to by-laws made under Section 157 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, it was difficult in 
some instances to define how far they actually 
refer to fire protection, and how far to other 
matters. The Act sets out that they are made 
“for securing stability and the prevention of 
fires, and for purposes of health.” ‘‘ Stability” 
and “prevention of fire” were included in 
the same sentence, but the means adopted 
for securing stability did not necessarily 
conduce to the prevention of fire. It had been 
noticed that the main provisions of the 
by-laws control the thickness of walls. So far 
as stability was concerned, it was a funda- 
mental principle of building construction that 
the lower walls of a building of several stories 
should be stronger than those of the higher 
stories, inasmuch as the former have to carry 
greater weight. This principle had been faith- 
fully adhered to throughout the by-laws. But 
it should be observed that so far as the preven- 
tion of fire alone was concerned, the danger 
increased as the higher parts of a building were 
reached. From this it would follow that if 
thickness of walls were the only protection 
against fire, the walls in the higher stories 
should be tnore stable, and therefore thicker, 
than those in the lower parts. This was, of 
course, impracticable, but the argument showed 
that “securing stability” and ‘“‘ prevention of 
fire” were not identical under all conditions. It 
would have been better if the distinction be- 
tween the two things had been more clearly 
defined in the Public Health Act. The fact, 
also, that the Act empowered Urban Authorities 
to make by-laws with respect to the structure 
of walls, foundations, roofs, and chimneys only 
precluded any further preventive measures 
being enforced in upper stories. Had the 
fact of the increasing danger from fire in the 
higher parts of buildings been kept distinct 
from the question of stability, it was probable 
that the necessity of making by-laws for the 
inner constructive details of upper stories of 
buildings would have become more apparent, 
and that some minor risks, now entirely un- 
provided against, would have been minimised. 

By-laws did not in some respects fall into 
line with the requirements of the present 
time. Since 1875, the date of the Act under 
which the principal ones were drawn up, 
many advances had been made in building 
construction, and particularly with regard to 
the prevention of fire. Valuable experimental 
work has been carried out in various spheres 
as to the effect of fire upon different materials 
and under varying conditions. In this respect 
the efforts of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee deserved to be mentioned, for under the 
auspices of that Committee valuable work had 
been performed. Furthermore, it was asubject 
of keen discussion in architectural and building 
circles which of two distinct types of building 
construction possessed the greater advantages, 
that of slow combustion, or that of non-com- 
bustion (or fire-resisting). The by-laws referred 
simply to the use of “ incombustible materials.” 
Such a term needed definition, as was shown by 
the fact that a schedule had been added to the 
London Building Act, 1894, specifying the 
materials which shall be deemed to be “ fire- 
resisting” within the meaning of that Act. 
From the foregoing remarks it would appear 
desirable that the by-laws made under the 
Public Health Acts, in so far as they relate to 
protection from fire, should) be remodelled 











upon more modern lines. Other by-laws 
of more recent date had also been severe} 
criticised in technical circles. Such are those 
made by the London County Council under 
the Metropolis Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Act, 1878, for the pro- 
tection of theatres from fire, and the regu'a. 
tions as to means of escape from fire for 
factories and workshops. It was sometimes 
argued that by-laws and regulations were so 
detailed as to defeat their own ends by render. 
ing proper inspection impracticable ; that they 
were of too bureaucratic a type to be of practical 
use ; and that they pressed too harshly upon 
property owners. Such criticisms were 
generally made in architectural quarters, and 
some allowance must be made for the fact that 
all restrictions contained in by-laws must, of 
necessity, hamper to some extent the freedom 
of that profession. The two criticisms that the 
by-laws defeat inspection by reason of their 
minuteness, and that they were too bureau- 
cratic, did not carry much weight in themselves. 
It was most regrettable that no official records 
had been kept of the effects of fire upon 
buildings. Work of this nature should be en- 
trusted to fire inspectors, whose duty, in addition 
to administering the preventive laws, would be 
to inspect and make after-fire reports to their 
several departments. Had this been done 
during the last twenty or thirty years much 
valuable official information of a reliable kind 
would now be available, which would indicate 
how far existing laws had protected property 
from fire. The work here outlined was not 
such as the chiefs of fire brigades could be 
expected to perform. The reports of those 
officials now contained some particulars of 
damage done to buildings, but they were not of 
the detailed character which properly qualified 
fire inspectors would have prepared. Some 
work of the kind was carried out at Glasgow, 
as the following extract from the Report of the 
Glasgow Fire Brigade for 1901 showed :— 


“Defective building construction still bulks 
largely in our list of causes of fires. This is an 
inheritance that willilast for a long time. Improve- 


ment may be looked for in the stringency of the 
Building Regulations Act, and in the inspection and 
proper repair of all buildings damaged by fire from 
this cause. All fires arising from defective building 
construction are at once reported to the Master of 
Works, whose staff visit and instruct how restora- 
tion is to be safely carried out.” 


Fire inspectors should be given some similar 
powers to those of surveyors or sanitaiy inspec- 
tors, and premises where fire tiad occurred 
should be brought under the operations either 
of special building by-laws, or it might be 
convenient, by extending the meaning of the 
term “ nuisances,” to bring such premises under 
Section 91 of the Public Health Act, 1875, so 
as to ensure that in reconstruction proper pre- 
cautions were taken against a recurrence of 
fire. The larger boroughs should appoint 
their own fire inspectors, but other Councils 
should be invested with power to unite-for the 
purpose of such appointments. A similar power 
of combination by District Councils was already 
contained in Section 286 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, as to the appointment of medical 
officers of health, and in any legislation upon 
the present subject the section might, with 
slight modification, be made applicable to the 
appointments now suggested. 

Another criticism raised as to by-laws was 
that they apply to new buildings only. The 
coroner’s jury, in their verdict on a recent fire 
in Queen Victoria-street, London, recom- 
mended that the London Building Act of 1894 
should be made retrospective in the matter of 
provision of escape from fire. Involved in such 
a recommendation wasa principle with which, 
in the past, the Legislature had not too readily 
interfered. In most Acts of Parliament a dis- 
tinct line had been drawn between existing, 
or old, and new properties. Throughout the 
Public Health Acts this distinction was specially 
observable, and those Acts seemed to be per 
meated with the doctrine that old buildings 
were not to be tampered with unless actual 
necessity arose for so doing. For instance, 
the Local Authorities had no power to insist 
upon alterations in sanitary arrangements, 
however obsolete they might be, so long as they 
were not defective, or did not, through such 
defects, create nuisances. When nuisances 
arise the Authorities had powers to specify 
the works necessary to be carried out. 
So jealously had the Legislature guarded 
rights of property owners in this matter t 
it had been by. gradual steps only that any 
alterations in the law had been made. Indeed, 
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ijt was sometimes necessary to prove actual 
injury to health before any action could be 
taken under the Public Health Acts, This 
latter condition had been found to unduly 
hamper the operations of Sanitary Authorities, 
and, aS a consequence, the corresponding 
section in the London Public Health Act of 
1891 was altered to include any premises 
“injurious or dangerous to health,” thus giving 
the right of action in the face of danger, apart 
from the question whether injury had arisen 
or not. A further proof of the distinction 
drawn between new and old property was 
found in the Factory and Workshop Act, Igo. 
Section 14 had reference to fire escapes, both 
for new and old factories ; but it was noticeable 
that the requirements for both, though appa- 
rently the same, were defined separately, 
indicating that what might be considered a 
“reasonable requirement” in the case of new 
factories or workshops might not be so in the 
case of existing buildings. Hence, a precedent, 
to take the drastic step of making by-laws as 
to fire prevention retrospective, remained to 
be established, and doubtless there would arise 
practical difficulties in the way of applying 
one and the same by-laws without distinction 
to all buildings. A somewhat similar pro- 
posal, to make the Factory and Workshop 
Act, as to the provision of means of escape 
from fire, apply to all factories, irrespective 
of whether more than forty persons were 
employed therein, had been made in some 
quarters. The Legislature, in the Act of 19gor, 
retained that number, which had first been 
mentioned in the Act of 1891, Section 7 (1) 
and (2), and introduced a new provision in 
the Act of 1895, Section 10 (3) as to doors, 
to facilitate escape in rooms where more 
than ten persons are employed. That 
provision had been made more stringent by 
Section 16 of the Act of 1901. Gradual steps 
had thus been taken in reducing the specified 
number of employed persons in factories to 
which the Acts apply. Altogether it seemed 
a proper course gradually to bring about such 
alterations, rather than to precipitate great 
changes. In view of the criticisms which had 
been made with regard to existing by-laws, 
it should be stated that those by-laws had 
certainly not been without useful effect, 
although there were only meagre official 
records as to their precise results. <A 
Report of the London County Countil stated 
that in 1886, 25 per cent. of the fires in 
London were classed as serious, that was, fires 
involving considerable loss. The number was 
now reduced to between 3 and 4 per cent., 
although fires were now returned as serious 
which would not have been accounted so 
thirty years ago. Two factors had doubtless 
contributed to this, (a) the effective carrying 
out of the Buildings Acts by the Council, 
and (b) the increased efficiency of the fire 
brigade. 

_In some general remarks the author said that 
included in any legislation should be arrange- 
ments for some central department for the 
collation of reports and statistics. A marked 
feature in most reports was the large number 
of fires in private dwellings, thus :— 
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. | | Total Total, | 
Year.| Town. | number of | Dumber in | 
| fires, pees 
| dwellings. | 
a | London ¥ 3,684 1,005 Average 
991 | Glasgow...) rE 
1901 Seeliel sa = ae ‘oar 
4 Edinbegh . 410 215 | in private 
| Dublin ... 2 i 
1901 | Paris | ye oan — 
cadens | 1,422 788 38 per cent. 
| \ 








_ It was noticeable, also, that a large propor- 
tion of these fires were caused te Gerace in 
construction of fireplaces and flues. A central 
statistical department could, with advantage, 
> Such cases, keep records of whether such 
efects were in buildings which had come 
rw the operation of building by-laws or not, 
: ilst it would be the duty of the fire-inspec- 
ee before alluded to, to report upon these 
rr ects, and suggest remedies for the preven- 
th > ofa recurrence of fires, Possibly, too, 
mao might be entrusted with the 
Fe Stigation of the causes of fires, as was 
ee the Fire Marshal’s Bureau of the City 
* New York, referred to in a letter from the 
ite Department of that city. 
: wd question of the proper equipment of fire 
thee €s was a matter for the consideration of 
executive officers who administer the 





statutory regulations relating to fire. It might 
serve some useful purpose to attach a com- 
parative statement of the cost of fire brigades, 
per head of population, in London and in 
some foreign cities :— 














ees | ‘ 
oy . : ost per 
Cities. Population. | Canad Sande | Head of 
| pe P | Population. 
| | 
| s. d. 
London «+-/ 4,536,003 | £291,580 zg 
New York.) 3,444,675 | 5,313,000dols. | 6 5 
Paris Pores | 2,511,629 | 2,729,092 francs. | o 10 
Berlin...... | 1,864,203 | 1,796,066 marks. | xr oO 
Chicago -++| 1,750,000 | 1,800,000 dols. 4 2 


Amongst other matters for consideration would 
be some of those referred to, i.c. :— 

I, A general inquiry into fire preventive 
laws, as distinct from laws as to fire extinction, 
and as to any modification required in the 
powers given Local Authorities to make by- 
laws for the prevention of fire in buildings. 

II. Whether, and if so, to what extent it was 
expedient to make the laws and by-laws in 
relation to protection from fire retrospective. 

III. As to the desirability of appointing fire 
inspectors, their qualifications, duties, and as 
to the areas to be placed under their charge. 

IV. As to the necessity of amending laws in 
relation to the conveyance, storage, and sale 
of inflammable goods, and more particularly 
whether existing laws could be amended or 
new ones framed which will tend to reduce 
the number of lamp accidents. 

V. As to the desirability of amending the 
laws dealing with the protection from fire of 
theatres and other places of public resort. 

VI. As to the necessity of repealing existing 
laws and of making all laws relating to pro- 
tection from fire compulsory ; also of obtaining 
by law contributions from insurance companies 
and owners toward expenses incurred in the 
protection of property from fire. 

VII. As to the need of creating a public fire 
department, to inspect the steps taken by 
Local Authorities, to compile statistics as to 
fire, and generally to supervise the administra- 
tion of fire laws. 

VIII. A general consideration of the Report 
of the Select Committee on Fire Brigades, 
dated July 16, 1900, and the recommendations 
therein contained. 

IX. Subsidiary questions, such as :— 

(a.) The position of efficient volunteer fire- 
brigades under the proposed amended laws. 

(b.) The fire-protecting measures adopted in 
foreign countries. 

(c.) The desirability of training school chil- 
dren how to act in time of panic, and in out- 
breaks of fire. 

(d.) Questions of general administration. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
E. O. Sachs, S. Chatwood, A. Casson, E. T. 
Scammell, and Major Fox took part. On the 
motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Phillips, who briefly replied. 


——_—}<g-}—_—_ 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—At a meeting of this Association on the 
25th ult., in the rooms, 117, George-street, 
Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the President, 
read his fourth paper on “The Building 
of a House,” illustrated by blackboard sketches 
and drawings. Dealing with drainage, he 
described the main principles of drain con- 
struction, size of pipes, material, &c., and com- 
pared the English with the Scottish system. 
Numerous other matters concerning general 
house-building were discoursed upon, the 
windows and glazing receiving considerable 
attention. At the close Mr. Crawford was 
cordially thanked.—On the 28th ult. the mem- 
bers paid a visit to Darn Hall, near Eddle- 
ston. Permission for the visit was granted by 
Lord Elibank and Mr. John R. Menzies. The 
house, which dates from about the end of the 
seventeenth century, occupies an elevated and 
secluded position in a romantic glen. The 
place was originally known as Haltoun or 
Blackbarony. The house contains many fine 
family portraits. The party was under the 
leadership of Mr. Thomas Ross, architect. 
Votes of thanks were, on the motion of Mr. 
A. Hunter Crawford, accorded to Lord Elibank, 
Mr. Menzies, and Mr. Ross. The party, having 
partaken of- Mr. Menzies’ hospitality, visited 
the old churchyard, where there are some 
interesting old tombstones, 








LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL. 
SocieTy.—The concluding meeting of the 
session of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society was held on the 26th ult., Mr. 
Butler Wilson being elected President for the 
third successive year. After the election of 
officers, Mr. R. P. Oglesby read a paper on 
“Sir John Vanbrugh, Dramatist and Architect.” 
After some remarks on Vanbrugh’s plays, he 
went on to observe that the line which divided 
Vanbrugh’s work as a playwright and his 
career as an architect was clear and decided. 
There was, in a sense, a slight overlapping of 
vocations, inasmuch as his first completed 
architectural work was a theatre in the Hay- 
market. This sudden leap from the drama to 
architecture was taken as a glorious joke by 
his brother wits and litterateurs, who forthwith 
let loose such a flood of sarcasm and raillery 
upon his architectural efforts as would have 
crushed with ridicule any ordinary individual. 
A house that Vanbrugh erected for his own 
occupation on the site of the ruins of old White- 
hall was dubbed by the wits the “ Goose Pie.’” 
The first great scheme of this imaginative but 
unschooled architect was the design and erec- 
tion of Castle Howard, Yorkshire, for the Earl 
of Carlisle, in 1702. His want of training was 
here observable on all hands, but his genius 
for the picturesque atoned for many defects, 
and the Earl of Carlisle was so satisfied with the 
designs for Castle Howard that he created Van- 
brugh Herald Clarenceux Kingat Arms. Walpole 
declared that the Mausoleum there “ would 
almost tempt one to be buried alive.” In the 
east wing of the south front of Castle Howard 
there are, contrary to classic law, an even 
number of sub-divisions—viz., eight, whereas 
to the west wing are allotted nine such spaces. 
Mr. Oglesby advanced the theory that Carr, of 
York (the architect of Harewood House), in 
completing the west block, added another 
space, thus correcting Vanbrugh’s mistake. 
Among other notable buildings designed by 
Vanbrugh were Clarendon Building, Oxford ; 
Seaton Delaval ; King’s Weston, near Bristol ;. 
Fleurs Castle, Roxburghshire; Kneller Hall, 
Hounslow ; Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire ; and 
Stowe, Buckinghamshire. ReServed to the 
last was Vanbrugh’s greatest work, “ Blenheim,” 
erected by a grateful nation for the first Duke 
of Marlborough. The plan of Blenheim at 
once stamped Vanbrugh as a man of powerful 
imagination, and, concluded the essayist, not- 
withstanding his glaring want of refinement 
and taste, he would, had he lived longer, and 
further studied, have become a really great 
architect. His ponderous extravagances, how- 
ever blamable in detail,were never contemptible 
in the whole ; but it was this love for the pon- 
derous in architecture that inspired Dr. Evans” 
witty and not inappropriate epitaph :— 


“ Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


All the buildings of this unschooled architect 
were conceived on such a huge scale that it 
has been quaintly remarked that their ruins 
will have far greater effect on the minds of 
posterity owing to the additional piles which 
conjecture will supply in order to give mean- 
ing to the whole. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
The conversazione of this Institution, which 
recently took place at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, passed off most successfully, the 
attendance being greater than that of any 
previous similar occasion. The President, 
Colonel E. Raban, and Miss Raban, and the 
Chairman, Mr. Kenneth Gray, and Mrs. James. 
Gray, received the guests. In addition to the 
usual musical arrangements, prominent features. 
in the programme included a limelight 
lecturette on “London Traffic: an Unsolved 
Problem,” by Mr. James Swinburne, President 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers ; a 
potter’s wheel, with an operator at work at it, 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Doulton & Co. ; am 
improved photometer, shown by Messrs. Alex. 
Wright & Co.; the Kinemat angular hole 
drilling-machine ; a new system of ship pro- 
pulsion and steering, the invention of Mr. W- 
Cochrane; Nodon’s electrolytic rectifier; timber 
vulcanised bya processof Mr.W. Powell ; and in 
the general exhibition of models, &c., were 
some contributed by the Aéronautical Institute 
and Club. On March 23 the members visited 
the new works at Dalston belonging to the 
Shannon File Co. They were shown over 
by the manager, Mr. W. O. Stanley, The 
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works are operated entirely by electric power, 
the dynamos being driven by two steam 
engines, each of 150 h.p. Steam is raised by 
Babcock-Wilcox boilers. The wood-working 
and other machinery used in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture of office and bank 
fittings, &c., was shown running. The ap- 
paratus for heating and ventilating, and the 
cyclone or dust-removing plant were other 
special features which attracted particular 
attention. On Monday, April 20, the members 
will visit the Brook Green works of the In- 
candescent Electric Lamp Co. 
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JAPANESE ORNAMENT.—PLATE V. 


A ey ESE examples are monochrome re- 
ae productions trom coloured ornament, 






(ee) Be) 


mes =6and therefore show only the formal 
Gesign and the general effect of light and dark. 

They are in illustration of the article cn 
Japanese ornament on another page, and are 
referred to and described there. 





NEW PREMISES, BOMBAY, FOR MESSRS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., PUBLISHERS. 


THE building is now nearly completed on a 
site in Hornby-road, part of the Government 
lands, and in the centre of the European 
quarter of the city. The work has been done 
entirely by native labour ; but, in the case of 
constructional steel, lifts, and sanitary fittings, 
with materials imported from England. 

The walls, which are very thick, are built 
with blue basalt in coursed rubble, with dres- 
sings of Porebunder and Coorla stone, and the 
roofs are covered with native tiles. 

The timber throughout, both in the structure 
and finishings, is of teak, including the floors 
{except the lower one, which is of marble). 
The galleries are paved in some cases with 
indian patent stone, and in others with 
coloured china mosaic—a most effective and 
suitable material for a warm climate. It may 
be of interest to note that the whole of the 
wooden floors were laid before the roof 
was on. 

The cost has been somewhere between a 
third and a half of what it would have come to 
for a similar building in London. Raosahib 
Manaji Rojooji is the responsible contractor 
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Messrs. Macmillan’s Premises, Bombay. Plan. 
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for the building ; the constructional steel being 
supplied by Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., 
and the sanitary fittings provided and fixed by 
Messrs. Richards & Ccuddus, of Bombay. 

Mr. John Cash and Mr. M. Starmer Hack 
are the architecis, Mr. Hack having superin- 
tended the carrying out of the work from the 
beginning. 





REREDOS, ST. PETER’S, NEWTON-LE- 
WILLOWS. 


THE illustration represents a reredos de- 
signed and executed in the atelier of Messrs. 
Shrigley & Hunt of Lancaster, for the Church 
of St. Peter, Newton-le- Willows, in Lan- 
cashire. 

Mr. W. W. Brierley is the architect of the 
church. 





CARTOONS FOR STAINED-GLASS 
PANELS. 

THESE illustrations are from cartoons by Mr. 
Paul Woodroffe, for four stained-glass panels 
for the upper part of a screen between the 
hall and the servants’ staircase in a private 
house. 

They represent, as will be seen, the Four 
Seasons. The lower panels in connexion with 
them represent the signs of the Zodiac appro- 
priate to each figure. 





SKETCHES IN BELGIUM. 

No country of an equivalent size appeals 
more forcibly to the antiquary, artist, or archi- 
tectural student than Belgium, with the many 
old buildings, picturesque bits, and useful 
detail. Another and important consideration 
to the student who cannot afford much time 
and expense in travelling is that these frag- 
ments can be gathered frequently and easily 
from buildings closely grouped together. The 
travelling is so cheap that one can go there 
and back, say for thirty days, including hotels, 
railway fares, &c., for about 121. 

The house at Malines is a good example of 
picturesque domestic architecture, also the 
béguinage at Bruges is another good example. 
The Hall of the Skippers, one of the many 
guild houses at Brussels, is a fine specimen of 
stone building, also a novelty, for the top is in 
the shape of a ship, with cannons, &c., com- 
plete. 

Of all the cities of Belgium, Bruges has best 
preserved its medizeval characteristics, though 





the town now presents but a dull and deserted 
appearance. The city was long the residence 
of the Court of Flanders. It reached the cul- 
minating point of its prosperity during the first 
half of the thirteenth century, when the Dukes 
of Burgundy held their Court there. During 
this period a brilliant colony of artists were 
retained at Bruges in busy employment, and 
their works still shed a lustre on thc name of 
the city. E. STANLEY MITTON. 


— 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday last 
week at No. 12, Great George-street, West- 
minster, Mr. Arthur Vernon, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
Mr. Penfold, Hon. Secretary, announced some 
donations to the Library and the Library Fund, 
and a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
donors. 

Mr. J. L. Crouch then read a paper on “ The 
Rating of Brickfields.” In the course of his 
remarks the author said that the properties 
which were the subject of special rating were 
not numerous, and he should attempt to show 
that the clay-working properties comprised in 
the expression “ brickfields”” should be included 
among them. The few cases of brickfield 
rating which had been the subject of litigation 
in the High Court assist the settlement of the 
question to a limited extent only. It was a 
matter for some surprise that their number was 
so small, the industries being distributed over 
nearly the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
carried on in nearly every county. The brick- 
makers alone numbered some five thousand or 
thereabouts, giving employment to an se 
of labour, including many highly skille 
artisans. The industries of brickmaking, tile- 
making of all description, sanitary pipe an 
other pipe making were, moreover, ——- 
and it was probable that a still greater deve = 
ment awaited them in the future, despite the 
active and growing competition of foreign 
countries in more than one of the many 
branches. The use of brick and cern 
both for construction and ornament, was on “< 
appreciated to-day than had formerly been co 
case, and manufacturers were striving m« 
and more, and with an ever - increasing 
measure of success, to fulfil the demands 
architects for the erection of fine — a 
the beautifying of our streets. The exten 
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the purely brickmaking department in this 
country could, in some measure, be estimated 
from the fact that Peterborough alone had an 
output of some 500,000,000 bricks a year, the 
trade being the growth of the last fifteen years at 
the most, and being confined almost exclusively 
to the manufacture of bricks for construction 
work only. Asa general rule—though not an 
invariable one — brickfields throughout the 
country were let upon lease, and frequently for 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, at an 
annual surface rent, with a royalty in addition. 
The royalty was calculated upon the business 
done by the brickmaker. This was open to 
the remark that the tenant was purchasing the 
freehold bit by bit, but the courts had held 
that the royalty was of the same nature as rent. 
Were:it otherwise, and the royalty admittedly 
paid for the clay, it would be open to the fatal 
objection that as clay once taken out of the pit 
becomes a chattel, it would escape rating, as 
chattels were by statute exempted from 
contributing to the parochial exchequer. 
To be strictly consistent, royalties should be 
based on a percentage of the selling price of 
the goods in the yard. It was, however, within 
his experience at least, much more usually 
fixed at a definite sum, say Is. 6d. per 1,000 
bricks, There was usually also arebate made by 
the landlord to the tenant for wasted bricks of 
about 10 per cent., which would be inconsistent 
with the theory that the royalty was paid upon 
the clay consumed, as it could make no differ- 
ence to the owner of the soil whether the clay 
was turned into a marketable commodity or 
intoa brick which was unsaleable. According 
to the present state of the law, the rent, including 
royalty, formed the basis of the assessment. 
It was clear, however, that it was not the fact 
itself, but merely evidence of what the fair rent 
would be, On such a tenancy one would 
anticipate a rising and falling rent, according 
to the state of the market, and however much 
this might be another way of saying the same 
thing, the application of the principle laid down 
was a matter of difficulty, brickfields never 
being let to a tenant from year to year 
No deduction was to be made on account of 
anything which had been added to the clay to 
make it suitable for manufacturing into bricks, 
such as breeze or sand, as that expense would 
have been taken into consideration when the 
parties negotiated the tenancy and fixed the 
rentand royalty. Brickfields were generally 
tegarded by most people as enemies to any 
neighbourhood, particularly the yards which 
turned out the London stock, and which were, it 
must be admitted, generally unsavoury things. 
From the amount of the rates which they pay, 
however, they were without doubt amongst 
the very best friends of the ratepayers, for it 
frequently happened that the royalties paid in 
any one year would amount to the full fee 
— value of the land as agricultural land only. 
z 4 paper read before that Institution some 
imé ago by Mr. Edward Boyle, K.C,, the 

on went very fully into the rating of coal- 
P s. Mr. Boyle said :—“I would suggest that 
rm rating authority desiring to arrive at the 

pe and rateable value of a colliery 
i a take in consideration all circumstances 

a hnexion with the premises, including the 
pin value of the shaft and rateable 

unio cr the age of the mine, the quality and 

age ay the coal, the rent paid under the 

pis, the rents recently obtained for similar 
the under similar circumstances, the output, 
He Prices obtained for the coal, and the 
Rog of producing and realising it.”’ What 
= led to collieries in this respect applied 
be to brickfields. If the rent and 
Mer were fair, and they would not, generally 
dificult! be paid if they were not, then the 
minis - assessing the property was greatly 
made €d, and the path of all parties was 
t pa If, however, it became necessary 
ai peacaie the correct value, recourse 
‘ + had to the method suggested by Mr. 
haa he (the speaker) advocated that 
regard { “ — be specially rated having 
tion all cf 1eir profits, taking into considera- 
and et napa in connexion with the 
: ie ™ ing the cost of equipment, removal 
hee F — rateable machinery, kilns and 

quantit, ¥ age of the works, quality and 
mae hy the clay, the rent and royalty paid 
€ lease ; the business done ; the prices 


obtai 
valent and the expenses of production and 


Msg motion of Mr. J. H. Sabin, seconded 
J. A, Jopling a peewee by Messrs. 
Was passed to the au ao a vote of thanks 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Poplar Borough Council 8,945/. for electric 
lighting, street lighting, and meters ; Hammer- 
smith Borough Council 7,000/. for street im- 
provemeats ; Fulham Borough Council 3,100/. 
for the same purpose; Greenwich Borough 
Council 7,000]. for paving works; West- 
min>ter City Council 92,590/. for widening the 
Strand between Nos. 89 and 104; Stepney 
Borough Council 30,000/. for electric lighting 
works ; Wandsworth Borough Council 2,000/. 
for underground convenience at Tooting 
Broadway; and Stepney Union Guardians 
3,669/. to enable them to contribute towards 
the expenses of enlarging the public elemen- 
tary school at Stiff ord, Essex. 

Proposed New Asylum. — The debate was 
resumed on recommendation c of the Asylums 
Committee in reference to the provision of a 
new asylum on the Horton estate.* 


Recommendation c was as follows :— 


“That an expenditure up to 97,2101. be authorised 
for the following works in connexion with the 
erection of such asylum, viz., foundation, 55,7101. ; 
roads, 10 009/.; architect and quantity surveyors, 
13,000/. ; additions to central station for the supply 
ot electric current, 10,000/. ; sinking well, 8,500/.” 


To this an amendment was, Jast Tuesday, 
moved by Mr. White, seconded by Mr. 
Goddard Clarke, “that 10,000/. be substituted 
for 13,000/.” for architect and quantity 
surveyors. 

Sir William Collins supported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Asylums 
Committee, said that if the amendment were 
carried, the matter would be deferred for a 
year unless the architect the Committee wished 
to employ (Mr. Hine) would be willing to 
accept the amount named in the amendment. 

_The amendment was, however, carried on a 
division, 74 voting for and 28 against. 

Mr. Beachcroft then moved to add to the 
recommendation the following words—-/.c., 
“That the authority hereby given shall not be 
deemed as in any way to sanction the execution 
of the work, or any part of it, by the Works 
Department without the consent of the 
Council.” Horton Asylum, the superstructure 
of which was carried out by the Works De- 
partment, had been open a year, and the 
Council had not yet been told what the finan- 
cial result had been. There was reason to fear 
that the result would be found to be most 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. E. White seconded. 

Mr. Torrance said that the report as to Hor- 
ton Asylum would be brought up at the next 
meeting, and he protested against attacks on 
the Department in regard to this building 
until the facts were before the Council. 

Mr. Hubbard said he would accept the 
amendment. 

Fire Station, Wesiminster.—The Fire Bri- 
gade Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, (a) That the estimate of 10,650/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee in respect of 
the acquisition of a site for a new fire-station 
at Westminster, be approved; that the fee 
simple of a site in Greycoat-place, near the 
junction of that thoroughfare with Strutton- 
ground, be acquired from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for the sum of 10,590/., the 
Council paying in addition surveyors’ fee and 
solicitors’ charges on the usual scales ; (b) that 
the Fire Brigade Committee be authorised to 
make the necessary preliminary arrangements 
for the erection on the above site of a station 
in substitution of the existing Westminster fire 
station. 

Workmen's Trains. —The Housing Committee 
reported having got certain concessions from 
the City and South London Railway Co. in 
respect to workmen’s trains. The company 
has agreed to extend to eight o’clock the issue 
of workmen’s tickets from the stations at 
Clapham Common, Clapham-road, Stockwell, 
and the Oval. All the 5d. fares have been re- 
duced to 4d., the 44d. fares to 44., two of the 
4d. fares to 34d., and six of the 3d. fares to 24d. 
Mr. Sidney Webb criticised the concessions, 





* See our last issue, p. 338, for details of_the proposals 
of the Committee. 


and saii they did not go far enough. Com- 
pared with the Great Eastern Co., and, indeed, 
with most of the London companies, the work- 
men’s rates on this tube line were excessive. 


Land Values——‘or upwards of an _ hour 
the Council discussed the following recom- 
mendation of the Parliamentary Committee :— 
“ That the principle of the rating of land values 
embodied in the Land Values Assessment and 
Rating Bill of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment be approved.” An amendment to refer 
the matter back on the ground that the pro- 
posal was not in accordance with either of the 
Reports of the Royal Commission was defeated 
on a division by 20 votes to 71. 

Improvement. — The Improvements Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed, that 
the working drawings, specification, and esti- 
mate of the cost (9,000/.) of the paving and 
other works in connexion with the widening 
of Long-lane and Tabard-street, authorised by 
the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1897, be approved, and be referred to the 
Works Committee, with a view to the work 
being carried out without the intervention of a 
contractor. 

Lambeth Bridse—Proposed Rebuilding —The 
Bridges Committee reported as follows :—_ 


“We desire to bring before the Council the 
question of the reconstruction of Lambeth Bridge, 
in respect of which we are of opinion powers should 
be obtained in the next Session of Parliament. 
The present bridge is a stiffened suspension struc- 
ture, the principle of construction being a combina- 
tion of iron cables with lattice girders. The bridge 
was erected about the year 1861, and wes freed 
from toll in 1879 at a cost of 36,000]. Lanbeth 
Bridge, soon atter it passed into the possession 
of the late Metropolitan Board of Works, was 
found to be in a condition which caused considerable 
anxiety. In 1887 the opinion of Sir Benjamin 
Baker was taken upon its reported critical state, and, 
after an exhaustive investigation, he advised that, 
unless the late Board was prepared to accept great 
responsibility, there was no alternative but to 
increase the stability of the structure. Accordingly, 
in the following year, works to strengthen the 
structure were put in hand, and completed at a cost 
of 2,984!. The bridge is still of inadequate strength, 
and has to be used under restrictive conditions, and 
having regard also to tbe increasing traffic, the 
building of a broader and more substantial bridge is 
imperative. 

We have not lost sight of the position which 
Lambeth Bridge occupies upon the river, and 
bearing in mind the resolution passed by the 
Council on February 15, 1898, that the new 
Vauxhall Bridge should be built of masonry, the 
kind of bridge to be erected in place of the present 
construction has necessarily been engaging our 
serious attention. The question of the gradients 
practically decides whether it is to be constructed 
of steel or masonry. At present the gradients are 
very steep, being r in 19 andi in 22 on the north, 
and rin 20 and rin 23 on the south. Under an 
agreement the Council cannot raise the level of 
the centre of the road at the junction of the bridge 
approach with Lambeth-road and the Albert- 
embankment more than 3 ft. 10 in. above the pre- 
sent level, and as a result that height fixes the level 
of the commencement of the road over the bridge. 
Our attention has been drawn to the fact that, even 
if the restrictions placed upon the Council with re- 
gard to Vauxhall Bridge were considerably relaxed, 
in the case of Lambeth Bridge, a masonry structure 
could not be built with a better gradient than 1 in 25, 
which is about the same as the northern approach to 
Southwark bridge, which, on account of its steepness, 
is so little utilised for vehicular traffic going south- 
wards. On the other hand, a steel bridge with a gra- 
dient of t in 30 can be obtained, and better facilities 
for navigation afforded during construction than at 
Vauxhall Bridge. As it is most desirable that a 
satisfactory understanding should be come to 
between the Council and the Thames Conservancy 
before Parliamentary powers are sought, we have 
submitted to that body a drawing showing gene- 
rally the possible headways and waterways, both 
temporary and permanent, which could be pro- 
vided under a granite or masonry bridge having 
a road gradient not steeper than 1 in 25. As 
the result of a conference between the Thames 
Conservancy and representatives of the river 
traffic interest, certain conditions have been 
imposed, one of which is as follows :—‘ That the 
headway of the openings of the temporary works 
in the two side arches adjacent to the centre arch 
should not be less than 15 ft. above Trinity high- 
water mark.’ This, the engineer informs us, is 
incompatible with the construction of a granite or 
masonry bridge with reasonable gradients. Under 
the circumstances, it appears to us that there is no 
alternative but to erect a steel bridge, and we have 
accordingly submitted to the Thames Conservancy 
an alternative sketch which we have reason to hope 
will prove acceptable, and upon which we shall be 
in a position to report at an early date.” 


The Council adjourned soon after sevetr 





o'clock. 
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WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, WILLES- 
DEN. 

THE accompanying block plan is sufficient to 
show the general disposition of the buildings, which 
have been erected on the south-west portion of the 
site acquired by the guardians for the workhouse 
and infirmary. The present buildings provide 
accommodation for 400, viz.:—150 sick and 250 
workhouse inmates, and consist of four ward blocks 
(A.A.A.A.), each two stories high. The Administra- 
tive Block (B) is placed in the centre of the build- 
ings, with communication by a covered corridor 
with the ward blocks. On either side of the ad- 
ministrative block are two receiving wards (C.C) 
for male and female patients, and immediately in 
the rear two small observation wards. Behind the 
administrative building is a large block (P) com- 
prising the laundry, engine, and boiler-house, &c. 
In the rear of the male blocks is a small building (E) 
for short period lunatics. In the rear of the female 
blocks is a ward for lying-in cases (F). Behind the 
laundry block are the stables, disinfecting apparatus, 
and mortuary (G). The entrance gates to the 
buildings are flanked by two small blocks (H and I), 
respectively for porter’s lodge and patients’ clothing 
store. The buildings marked in dotted lines and 
lettered J.J. show future extensions to bring the 
accommodation up to the total of 616 beds. Block 
K will eventually be a separate nurses’ home. Block 
L shows the extensions of the lying-in wards. 


Each double ward block contains on each of 
the two floors two Jarge general wards to hold 
twenty-two beds each for infirmary patients, or 
forty beds for workhouse inmates. At the end of 
each ward is a large dayroom, and on either side of 
each end of the block are towers fitted with baths, 
sinks, and conveniences. The centre part of the 
block is divided on each floor by the corridor (open 
on one side), which effectually separate one set of 
wards from the other. This form of corridor, 
whilst affording good shelter, adequately cuts off 
the various blocks from one another in case of fire, 
These Ward Blocks will eventually accommodate 
only sick patients, but it is intended for the present 
to devote part of them to Workhouse inmates, until 
arrangements are made to build proper accommoda- 
tion for this class. The tops of the connecting 
corridors are available {as ambulatories for con- 
valescent patients, while the ground between the 
blocks will be used as airing courts. Each pair of 
ward blocks on upper floor is also connected bya 
light iron bridge, which acts both as a means of 
escape by fire or panic—they are wide enough to 
take beds, and as ambulatories in fine weather. 

The administrative block contains on the front, 
the entrance hall, committee rooms, offices, and 
officers’ apartments. Immediately in the rear 
of the corridor (with access to same from two 
branch corridors in the wings), are the general 
kitchen and scullery and general store room. 
Nurses’ dining room, inmates’ sewing room, 
matron’s. store room, etc., are provided on the 
ground floor of the south-west wing. The north- 
east wing is devoted to medical officer's rooms and 
various stores. On the upper floors of the front 


block and two wings are a number of single rooms 
for nurses’ and servants’ bedrooms. 

The plan also includes a laundry block, lunatic 
wards, lying-in wards, for eight beds, with nurses’ 
rooms on the upper floors ; stables, mortuary build- 
ing and a disinfecting chamber. 

The external walls are faced with yellow stock 
bricks relieved with red bands and strings, &c., and 
the roofs are slated. All ward floors throughout 
are solid and fireproof, and constructed with con- 
crete between iron joists. The wards themselves 
are plastered throughout, and painted in two 
heights, the floors being of hard white maple in 
narrow widths. All corridors are paved with 
terrazzo or granolithic. A deep main drain 
separately ventilated, traverses the whole length of 
the roadway in the rear of the buildings. Branch 
systems run between each pair of blocks, each being 
connected to the main drain with an intercepting 
trap between. The pipes are in iron, jointed in 
cement, and laid on cement concrete beds. The 
surface drainage is carried by a separate system 
direct into the main road. The buildings generally, 
including the wards, are heated by open fires, but 
the latter have also supplementary heating by 


means of low-pressure hot-water circulating 
pipes. Natural ventilation is obtained in the 
wards by means of windows with fanlights 


over, inlet flues, both at the floor level and at 
a height of 7 ft. above the floor, and outlet flues 
at intervals in the centre of the ceilings. 
The buildings throughout are lighted by electricity, 
generated by engines in rear of laundry, which also 
provides the necessary motive power for washhouse 
and laundry. The buildings have been erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, by Messrs. Godson & Sons, 
builders, of Kilburn, whose contract for the work 
amounted to 83,918/. Thisamount does not include 
the contract for the foundations, which were put in 
by Messrs. Cowley & Drake of Willesden Green, at 
a cost of 5,734/., 5s. The installation of electric 
light and power was designed and supervised by 
Mr. Morgan Williams, and carried out by Messrs. 
Crompton & Co., of Chelmsford, at a cost of 
8,627]. The general engineering work, and also the 
kitchen fittings were carried out by Messrs. Rosser 
and Russell, of Hammersmith, and the laundry and 
wasbhouse by Messrs. Summerscales, of Halifax. 
The quantities and measurements were by Messrs. 
Northcroft, Son & Neighbour. Mr. J. Gard has 
acted as clerk of works, and Mr. George J. Boyman 
as clerk of (electric) works, 


—_ —s 
———  o 


PROPOSED SMALLPOX HOSPITAL FOR WHARFE- 
DALE.—An inquiry was held on the 31st ult. at the 
Union Offices, Otley, by the West Riding Sanitary 
Committee, concerning the application of the 
Wharfedale Joint Isolation Hospital Committee for 
the approval of a plot of land in Cross-lane, 
Gutseley, as the site of a proposed small-pox 
hospital. The position in which the project stood 
was explained by Mr. C. J. Newstead, clerk to the 
Hospital Committee, and evidence was given by 
Mr. H. Chippendale, architect to the Hospital Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. J. Silcock, C.E., Leeds, and others. 








APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Battersca.—Retention of a portico to the gate 
lodge of the Wandsworth Infirmary, on the north 
side of St. John’s Hill, Battersea (Messrs. Lansdell & 
Harrison for the Guardians of the Wandsworth aad 
Clapham Union).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A porch in front of St. Margaret's, 
Berlin-road, Catford (Messrs. G. H. and A. Bywaters 
& Sons for Mr. W. Street).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—The retention of a balcony at 
the first floor level in front of No. 6, Duchess-street, 
Portland-place, St. Marylebone (Mr. W. H. White 
for Mr. R. H. Tebb).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The bringing forward 
of the frontage of No. 2, Hamilton-place, Mayfair, 
and the erection of a porch to the entrance to such 
building (Messrs. W. H. Romaine -Walker and 
Besant).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.-—An iron and glass 
shelter in front of the entrance to No. 14, Berkeley- 
square, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. W. 3s. 
Horseman for Mr. L. V. Harcourt) —Consent, 

Strand.—A balcony at the first-floor level in from 
of No. 11, St. James’s-place, Westminster (Mr, 
J. W. Stonhold for Mr. H. M. Matheson ).—Consent 

Wandsworth.—A building, with a one-story addi- 
tion in front, on the west side of Garratt-lane, 
Wandsworth, to abut also upon Summerley-street 
(Mr. R. A. Hinds for the London and South-W estern 
Bank, Ltd.).— Consent. 4 

Lewisham.—A one-story office in front of No.1, 
Albion-road, Lewisham (Mr. C. O. Robson for Mrs. 
J. Robson).— Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-squarc.—Request of Messrs. 
Wilson & Co. for Messrs. Askew for permission to 
retain a projecting “canopy light” in front 
No. 42, Conduit-street, St. George, Hanover-square, 
—Refused. pat the 

Marylebone, East.t—A projecting clock at 
second floor level in front of No. 160, Oxfords 
St. Marylebone (the Standard Time Co., Ltd., 
Messrs. Mappin & Webb, Ltd.).—Refused. ani 

Chelsca.t—A portico at the entrance to - : 
Gate-mansions on the cant ~ “ — oe, 
Chelsea (Mr. C. J. C. Pawley).—ketused. 

Paddington, South.—Two projecting — 
on the pilasters of Nos. 43 and 45, Westbou W. 
grove, Bayswater (Mr. A. M. Ridge for Messrs. 
Whiteley, Ltd.).—Refused. sae st 

Paddington, Souih.t—Six projecting showca aly) 
the pilasters of Nos. 147 to 159 (odd agen te ld 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater (Mr. A. M. Ridg 
Messrs. W. Whiteley, Ltd.)—Refused. sto of 

St. Pancras, East.—Buildings upon the wt 
Nos. 152 to 170 (even numbers only) _ine coe 
Euston-road, St. Pancras, with projecting ,P the 
bay windows and oriel windows, and offices ! 
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forecourts (Messrs. Meaby & Webbe for the trustees 
of the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Finsbury, East.—That the application of Messrs. 
N. S. Joseph, Son, & Smithem for an extension of 
the period within which the erection of warehouse 
buildings on the north side of Great Arthur-street 
and south side of Bayer-street, Golden-lane, was 
required to be completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Hoxvlon.—That the application of Mr. R. Peters 
for Mc. W. C. Wigg, for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a warehouse building 
atthe rear of No. 97, Curtain-road, Hoxton, to abut 
upon Welch’s-buildings, was required to be com- 
menced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Southwark, West.—That the application of Mr. A. 
W. Ryan-Tenison for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of a porch and two bay- 
windows in front of St. Peter’s Church vicarage- 
house, Sumner-street, Southwark, was required to 
be commenced, be granted.—Agreed. 

Hackney, North. — A deviation from the plans 
approved on December 2, 1902, for the erection of 
ablock of two-story flats on the south side of a 
paved footway leading from Church-path to Albion- 
coad, Stoke Newington (Mr. A. P. Osment). — 
Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Bay windows in front 
of Nos, 77 and 78, South Audley-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Messrs. E. George & Yeates for 
Mr, E. A. Whittuck).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage, Width of Way, and 
Deviation from Certified Plans. 

St, George, Hanover-square.—Re-erection, with bay- 
windows and porch, of No. 30, Charles-street, 
Mayfair (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Mr. J. Garlick). 
—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—Deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor so far as relates 
to the proposed re-erection of Nos. 130 and 132, 
Broadwall, Blackfriars (Mr. A. C. Forrester for Mr. 
A. J. Hodges).—Consent. 





Line of Frontage and Construction. 


Rotherhithe—An iron gangway to connect Coles 
Waarf with a building on the south side of Shad 
Thames, Rotherhithe (Messrs. Gelder & Son for 
Messrs, A. & P. Keen).—Consent, 


Space at Rear. 


Marylebone, West.—A modification of the provi- 
sions of Section 41 of the Act with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, and an extension above the 
diagonal line, so far as relates to the proposed erec- 
tion of residential flats on the north side of Maryle- 
bone-road and west side of Lisson-grove, St. Maryle- 
bone (Messrs. Gordon & Gunton).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


St. Pancras, South, —That the time within which 
the new street to be named Burton-street (in con- 
tinuation), to lead from Burton-street to Mabledon- 
place, Euston-road, St. Pancras, was required to be 
defined throughout by posts and rails, and thrown 
open to the public as a highway, be extended to two 
years from the 4th day of March, 1992.—Agreed. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


Strand.--Means of escape incase of fire, proposed 
to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 of the 
Acton the sixth story of Marlborough-chambers, 
on the site of Nos. 70 and 71, Jermya-street, and 
No, 25, Bury-street, St. James, Westminster (Mr. 
R. Morphew).—Consent. 


Height of Buildings, 


Cily—A deviation from the planz consented to 
under Section 49 of the Act, 1894, for the erection of 
S wilding on the south side of Tallis-street, City, 

etween Carmelite-street and John Carpenter- 
Stteet, so far as relates to an alteration in the roof 
of such building and the erection of chimney-stacks 
(Mr. F, Fox).—Consent. 

Ks The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to 
" views of the Local Authorities. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON 
S OF ARTHENON. By A. S. 
Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. (John Murray. 218.) 
B HE ANCIENT AND LOYAL City OF EXETER. 
od) Cresswell. 
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By 
(The Homeland Association. 


SPon’s ARCHITECTS’ 


BOOK. AND BUILDERS’ POCKET- 
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Correspondence. 


ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 

Sir,—May I, as an habitual reader of the 
Builder, express gratitude for your efforts to 
revoke such wanton vandalisms as the pro- 
posed Vauxhall Bridge and the erection of 
lattice girder bridges at Sonning-on-Thames. 

Speaking as an engineer I am certain that 
the greater part of the profession is sensible 
enough to recognise the necessity and even 
welcome the co-operation of the architect in 
such works, We should indeed be behind the 
times if we did not. 

Is it not time some society was started for 
the prevention of the perpetration of archi- 
tectural atrocities in public places? At present 
it seems nobody’s business in particular, and 
the public never wake up till it is too late. 

J. B.C. 





THE 


Karachi, India, March 7. 


* * The above letter is from an engineer in 
the Public Works Department of India. It 
manifests a spirit certainly very different from 
that of a good many engineers practising in 
this country. It is a curious coincidence that 
at the very time that letter was being written 
in India a society such as the writer indicates 
was actually in course of formation in London, 
and is now in existence as the “ Architectural 
Vigilance Society,” of which the Editor of this 
journal, who was partly instrumental in the 
formation of the Society, is Hcnorary Secre- 
tary.—ED. 





THE NORTH ELMHAM RUIN. 

S1r,—The paper on North Elmham in the 
Builder of March 14 directs attention to a 
monument the plan of which offers some 
interesting features. The earthwork or “ burh” 
in which it is still partly buried is to all 
appearance of earlier date than the structure, 
and as the “burh”’ is not likely to be later than 
early Norman times, the structure is probably 
Saxon, though it exhibits none of the distinc- 
tive Saxon peculiarities. This applies only to 
the main lines of the fabric, for within and 
about it there is a good deal of medizeval work 
that is obviously of later date. My own read- 
ing of the existing remeins differs somewhat 
from that of the writer of the paper, in that I 
regard the whole of the early parts as of one 
date, probably the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury. The cross-wall that bounds the existing 
transept towards the west seems to me contem- 
porary with the external walls to north and 
south, and in this case the two chapels to the 
west of the transept, flanking the nave, will be 
parts of the original scheme. The treat- 
ment of the southern face of the southern 
wall west of the transept favours this view. 
The chapels have of course been a good deal 
knocked about, and altered by the thickening 
of their walls and in other ways. The western 
adjunct, obviously the lower part of a tower, 
with its projecting stair turret, is also to all 
appearance of the same date with the nave. 
If this be so, then, so far as the western part 
of the structure is concerned, it would come 
into line with some late Saxon and early 
Norman churches, in which there is a western 
division the same external width as the nave, 
but with thicker walls, that probably carried a 
tower. The Saxon Daglingwofth and Diddle- 
bury, the early Norman Hooton Pagnell, near 
Doncaster, and the ruin at South Elmham, 
Suffolk, that seems of Norman character, may 
be mentioned in this connexion. On the other 
hand, the eastern termination at North Elm- 
ham, which is in the “crux commissa” form, 
might in itself be earlier than the tenth 
century. The building would repay further 
careful examination, and your readers owea 
debt of gratitude to the writer of the paper 
for introducing to their notice a structure of 
such importance and interest. 

G. BALDWIN BROWN. 





PROPOSED QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


S1r,—Mr. Wood has issued his programme of the 
objects of this association. [t is vague, and 
surveyors are, perhaps, restraining their eagerness 
to join it until they know what methods he will 
adopt to carry out his aims. 

In regard to the first article:—“ To uphold the 
dignity and importance of the profession and to 
provide the means for quantity surveyors to meet 
and discuss subjects of interest and to settle cases 





of difficulty,” I should be glad to.know how, this 
upholding is to be done. One way would be to 
establish a difficult examination, but if it is more 
difficult than that of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
candidates will be few and will prefer the older 
institution. 

An element of exclusiveness would be furnished 
by the payment of a five guinea entrance fee, but 
few people will know this, and if they do, may 
doubt whether it isa proof of wisdom to pay so 
much for so small a return. 

“ An etticient means for discussion of subjects of 
interest and settling cases of difficulty” exists 
already. 

Two of Mr. Wood’s proposals convey innuendo. 

No. 1 implies that the digaity and importance of 
quantity surveyors is not at present upheld. Some 
people think that the quantity surveyor already gives 
himself airs in that direction which are not graces. 

2. That their efficiency and fair dealing require 
guarantees. How will this Association guarantee 
efficiency ? It will not be able to afford to be 
critical of the quality of its members. A propor- 
tion of them wilt be men who are ineligible for the 
Surveyors’ Institution or have been unable to pass 
its examination. Secession from the Surveyors’ 
Institution is not worth consideration. I believe I 
am right in saying that the majority of quantity 
surveyors all over the kingdom hold the balance of 
justice between the building owner and the builder. 

Moreover, the Association will only accept recog- 
nised quantity surveyors who do not require their 
dignity and importance upheld, and the wicked men 
who cheat the builder with short quantities or 
oppress him in the settlement of variations, at the 
same jtime charging absurdly high rates for very 
poor work, will shun the “ fierce light ” of the new 
Association, 

3. Is an occult allusion to the influence of this 
Association as an additional means of “ ensuring 
the confidence of architects.” The conditions of 
ensuring this are well known ; they are character, 
capacity, complete knowledge of one’s business, and 
assiduous attention to it and to the employer. The 
architect who sees these qualities in the man he 
employs will not trouble himself to inquire of what 
association he is a member, or whether he belongs 
to one at all. 

4. Uniformity of practice. 

This has been a subject of occasional speculation 
for years. Members of local associations in Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and perhaps some 
others, are fairly uniform in their practice, but con- 
fine themselves to the methods of their district, and 
no doubt the builders of the particular district 
understand and like it. 

Judging from a passage in Mr. Wood's letter of 
January 31, “at present no wise London architect 
would employ a south country quantity surveyor 
for any work he had in the North or Midlands 
unless his client had unlimited means,” he will in- 
augurate uniformity by imposing upon us the 
system current at Leeds. Any attempt to establish 
provincial methods, instead of a system consider- 
red broader than London practice, is not reason- 
able. 

For the establishment of uniformity, the hour 
and the man have not yet come. The resolution of 
the first meeting of this proposed Association is 
perfectly Arcadian in its simplicity :— 

“ That in the formation of the Association, the 
value and importance of the Surveyors’ Institution 
be fully respected and recognised, and that that 
body shall be courteously approached to assist in the 
registration of the Association,” 

The whole document of proposal is an imputa- 
tion upon the constitution and efficiency of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. It in effect says—‘ You do 
not uphold the dignity and importance of quantity 
surveyors ; you do not meet and discuss subjects of 
interest and settle cases of difficulty ; your member- 
ship is not a guarantee of efficiency and fair dealing 
nor a means of winning the confidence of archi- 
tects.” Yet, despite these assertions, Mr. Wood 
talks about recognising value and importance. 

‘* Perhaps it was well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?” 

To my fellow surveyors I venture (with defer- 
ence) to offer advice. 

The Surveyors’ Institution is established and 
powerful. It does not profess to do impracticable 
things, but it does very good work for the profes- 
sion. When required it can and will exert a power- 
ful influence on the polity of the quantity surveyor. 
One organisation representative of the whole pro- 
fession is the ideal which all who are interested in 
the work and prospects of the surveyor should 
endeavour to realise, Anything which will tend to 
weaken its influence or divide its counsels is to be 
deprecated. Those men who do not at present 
belong to the Surveyors’ Institution will contribute 
valuable help in the evolution of such of Mr. 
Wood’s proposals as the Institution may deem it 
expedient to advance. JOHN LEANING. 


THE LECTURE ON FIRE PROTECTION 


BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. : 


Sir,—I was very much surprised, as probably 
you were, by the reading of the Prize Essay, 
which should really have been entitled ‘‘ How to 
Maintain the Fire Brigade at Little Pedlington.” 
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The essay chiefly consisted of extracts from and 
comments on a Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons. The author mu-t have heard 
of a small village on the Thames called London, 
where more fires occur in a year than in the whole 
of England south of the Trent. 

The various Acts and Regulations at present in 
force in London should have received attention, 
then suggestions should have been made for further 
legislation, and finally a proposal for a general Act 
on similar lines to apply to the provinces, 

It was a dull commentary on almost obsolete 
Acts applying to small towns; there were no 
suggesticns of a practical nature, and nothing that 
anybody could carry away with pleasure and profit. 

The essay placed second appeared the best, while 
the third went off to Glasgow, again ignoring 
London. I went for bread, and received a stone. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more wordy 
talking round the subject, only the remarks of Mr. 
E. O. Sachs being to the point and practical. 

It is the duty of the Local Authority to provide 
fire-engines, &c., for the purpose of saving life, and 
to make such rules as will ensure proper exits in 
public buildings and factories. Why should the cost 
be Jaid on the insurance companies, who must, in self- 
defence, greatly increase the amounts of premiums. 
Better throw some expense on the rates, which all 
pay, and all receive the benefit of protection from 
fire. 

I suggest a Building Act for London, including 
the present Building Act, the Regulations for 
Theatres and Factories, and an Act on similar lines, 
so far as the conditions apply, for the whole of the 
country. Architects would then know what they 
had to provide for, and owners would know the 
extent of their liability. The subject is great and 
important, and I consider the laudable attempt of 
the Society of Arts has produced very poor results. 
The opinions of your readers will be interesting. 

“ FIREPROOF.” 





IS A HOTEL A “DOMESTIC 
BUILDING ?” 


Sir,—Can you inform me (or any of your readers) 
through your paper whether a “ Public Building "— 
for example, a hotel having sleeping accommoda- 
tion for over a hundred persons—can be also con- 
sidered a “ domestic building ” or “dwelling house” 
under the London Building Act, 1894 ; and whether 
the above example would have to conform to 
Sections 41 and 43 of the London Building Act, 
1894 ? JouHNn P. BISHOP. 


*,* Our correspondent will see by Section 27 of 
the London Building Act that a hotel is a public 
building “ where such building extends to mure than 
two hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet or [is 
used] as sleeping accommodation for more than one 
hundred persons.” Section 26 states that a “do- 
mestic building” includes a dwelling-house “and any 
other building not being a public building or of the 
warehouse class.” A_ hotel below the limit of 
contents and accommodation defined in Section 27 
is therefore a “domestic building” or “dwelling- 
house.” It appears to us, however, that where it 
exceeds that limit it is stil), by implication, a 
“‘dwelling-house” (since people sleep in it), but 
with the added responsibilities attaching to a 
“public building.” The wording of the Act, it is 
true, is not very precise on this point ; but no other 
conclusion could be rationally deduced from the 
intent of the Act.—Eb. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. HUBBARD. — We have to record the 
death recently, at the age of seventy-nine, of Mr. 
M. William Hubbard, who for many years carried 
on the business of a builder and contractor ona 
large scale at East Dereham Norfolk, though he 
had for the last two years retired from business. 
Mr. Hubbard had erected or rebuilt, during the last 
fifty years, more Norfolk churches than any other 
builder, working under many of the best known 
London and provincial architects of the day. The 
list of churches on which he was empioyed for 
operations of greater or less magnitude mounts up 
to fifty-nine, and among the architects’ names are 
those of G. E, Street, E. B. Lamb, Raphael 
Brandon, and others well known. Mr. Hubbard 
also executed large additions to Didlington Hall 
under Mr. Norman Shaw, and built the Bank, Corn 
Hall, and other buildings at East Dereham, besides 
much various work in other parts of the county. 


——" 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH AT MILE END.—On Wednesday, 
March 25, the new Roman Catholic church, dedi- 
cated to the Guardian Angels, was opened. The 
church, which occupies a prominent position in the 
Mile End-road, takes the place of what was for- 
merly a Nonconformist chapel, which, after being 
used as a Roman Catholic church fur a short while, 
was condemned as insecure by the London County 
Council. The new church is designed in the Per- 
pendicular style of Gothic architecture, and ex- 
ternally is built of red brick, with Ancaster stone 
for the tracery windows, &c. The site only 





of accommodation this is compensated for in width. 
The plan consists of a nave 38 ft. wide, one wide 
aisle and one narrow processional aisle, a chancel 
32 ft. in depth, with two large side chapels, over 
one of which is the organ place. Owing to the 
limited amount of space, the sacristies are beneath 
the chancel, while under the rest of the church is a 
large crypt, or hall, for drilling and other parochial 
purposes. The internal height of the church is 57 ft. 
High up in the chancel arch is a carved and deco- 
rated rood beam, and beneath is a plain stone 
communion-rail with »wreught-iron gates, which, 
together with the other wrought metal work 
throughout the building, have been executed by 
Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds. The chancel itself is 
completely furnished with fittings executed by 
Messrs. Earp & Hobbs. The high altar has an 
open carved wood reredos and baldachino, the 
whole of which will be decorated later, and over it 
is a painted window executed by Mr. Westlake, and 
given by the Duke of Norfolk in memory of his 
sister, Lady Margaret Howard. The choir is 
accommodated in stalls, with open parclose screens 
at the back separating the chancel from the side 
chapels. To afford additional accommcdation, a 
large gallery is provided at the end of the church. 
All the woodwork, together with that of the whole 
of the roofs, is of unvarnished pitch pine. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 500 persons, and the 
cost of the building has been about 11,000/, The 
heating and ventilation of the church have been 
arranged and carried out by Mr. J. Jeffreys, of 
Westminster, the electric lighting by Messrs. Seth 
Brothers, of Shepherd’s Bush, and the contractors 
for the work are Messrs. James Smith & Sons, Ltd., 
of Norwood. The architect is Mr. F. A. Walters, of 
Westminster. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, MUSSELBURGH, 
EDINBURGH.—It has been decided by the Roman 
Catholic congregation in Musselburgh to erect a 
church more suited to their requirements than the 
building possessed by them at present. Designs 
have been accepted, which are the work of Mr. 
A. E. Purdie, architect, Canterbury. Of early 
Gothic architecture, the new church will be cruci- 
form, having a nave measuring 98 ft. long by 34 ft. 
broad, transepts, chancel, organ chamber, baptistry 
and two sacristies, which will provide direct com- 
munication with the presbytery or priest’s house, 
which is also to be erected. In memory of the 
ancient shrine and chapel destroyed by the towns- 
folk of Musselburgh in Reformation times, the 
building will be styled the Church of our Lady of 
of Loretto, and will be erected on the site of the 
present chapel in Wonder-street, Musselburgh. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BARWELL, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. — A new Methodist church, 
situate on the Shilton-road, Leicester, has just been 
opened. The contractor for the church was Mr. 
Bennett, of Shilton, Mr. Harper, of Nottingham, 
being the architect. The church will accommodate 
about 500 persons, and the cost has been about 
2,000). 

PROPOSED ALTERATIONS, ST. IVES CHURCH, 
CORNWALL.—It is proposed to carry out altera- 
tions on this building from the plans of the 
architect, Mr. Stebbings. The alterations con- 
sist of taking up the present tiles in the aisles. 
sinking the floor 9 in., concreting the floor over the 
old flagstones (which are at present buried beneath 
the tiles), to reseat the church (the flooring under the 
seats to be of block tiling); to fix adequate venti- 
lating and heating apparatus, to take down the 
present eastern wall of the church and extend it 
10 ft. towards the sea, the wall to be rebuilt pre- 
cisely as at present, stone for stone ; to place the 
organ in its original position, facing westwards, but 
in the extension to close up the present south en- 
trance and open the old doorway underneath the 
sun-dial. By the extension the vestry will be con- 
siderably enlarged. 

BURY PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LUTON, 
BEDS.—The foundation-stone of this church was 
laid on the 31st ult. The accommodation provided 
is as follows :—468 adults on ground floor and sixty- 
five in end gallery, total 533, or a mixed congrega- 
tion of about 610 persons, with possible future 
galleries in transepts and over vestries for 160 more 
sittings, or a final total of over Soo sittings in a 
mixed congregation. A church parlour, vestries, 
and other conveniences are provided. The buildings 
are to be faced with red brick, with Costessey brick 
dressings. The joinery internally will be stained 
transparent green and wax polished, and there will 
be red granite columns supporting four crossing 
arches. The contract is let to Messrs. T. & E. 
Neville, of Luton; and amounts to 4.429). The 
architects are Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer 
Baines, Clement’s-inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MUSWELL HILL.—The 
opening service of this church was held on Friday, 
the 27th inst. The building is of the Perpen- 
dicular period of Gothic architecture, and is faced 
externally with whole white flints, in combination 
with pressed red facing bricks and red terra-cotta 
dressings. A square tower, terminated by a spire- 
let covered with copper, forms a prominent feature 
at the angle of the block, the site being at the corner 
of Muswell Hill-road and Princes-avenue, The 
plan approximates in form to a Greek cross. There 
is a gallery at the front end over the entrance 
lobbies, and a choir gallery, slightly raised above 





admitted of a very limited length, but for purposes 


ee 
pulpit opens into an organ chamber ; a specialty, 
designed organ is to be placed here in a few month, 
Four grey granite columns, with stone bases and 
carved capitals, support the four main arches which 
carry the roof. The ceiling internally is vauited ig 
wood. The windows are filled with leaded lights 
The building is lighted by a central gas pendant t 
assist ventilation, and four oxydised-silver electro. 
liers, with other minor pendants and brackets, 5 
self-acting air-pump ventilator and fléche crown the 
roof at the crossing. Heating is by low-pressure 
hot-water pipes and radiators. The interior js 
finished with sand-faced stucco. The seating is circy. 
lar on plan, with panelled sloping backs, shaped 
ends, book racks, &c., and all radiating from the 
pulpit, which has a platform in front of it, Four 
emergency exits, with inner lobbies, are provided at 
the four corners, and fireproof stairs up to gallery 
All internal joinery and seating is in Orham wood. 
wax polished. The church seats 730. Mescia 
George Baines and R. Palmer Baines are the archj. 
tects ; and Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., Wandsworth 
Common, the builders. 
COTTAGE HOSPITAL, DUNFERMLINE.—Plansg for 
alterations and extensions, Dunfermline Cottage 
Hospital, have been passed. The architects arg 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson. The alterations 
and extensions on the buildings will cost about 
3,5001,, and accommodation will be provided fo; 
forty-five beds, 
SCHOOL, ABERDEEN.—A new school is to be 
erected in Frederick-street by the Aberdeen Schoo! 
Board. The general plan of the new school may bs 
described asa combination of the “corridor” and 
“central hall” plans. The total length of the new 
building will be 154 ft. Gin., and the width 60 ft. 
The two entrances are the girls’ and the boys 
respectively, which lead into the entrance hails, 
the headmaster’s room being adjacent to the one 
and the infant mistress’s room to the other. The 
infants’ entrance is placed at the west end of the 
building, where their cloakroom accommodation is 
also provided. There are five classrooms for infants 
on the ground floor containing accommodation in all 
for 316 scholars. Towards the front of the ground 
floor.is situated the central hall and gymnasium, which 
measures 59 ft by 32 ft. On the first floor there are 
situated seven classrooms, with cloakrooms for boys 
and girls respectively and teachers’ rooms. On the 
second floor there are six classrooms, and also a 
cookery room ; there is also a manual instruction 
room and a wood store. In all, the school has 
accommodation for 1,100 pupils—316 infants and 
784 boys and girls — seniors and juniors, In 
order to meet the necessity for more playground 
space than the limited size of the site could provide, 
the Board has adopted plans showing a flat roof 
playground. Instead of the ordinary wood framed 
and slated roof the whole area of the top of the 
building will be laid with concrete upon steel beams 
and joists, the concrete being ultimately covered 
with Limmer asphalt 1 in, thick. In this way the 
playground space will be increased by 896 square 
yards. The whole of the roof playground will be 
enclosed by parapet walls, 9 ft. high at the lowest 
parts. The wall dadoes of the corridors and stair- 
cases will be lined with glazed tiles 4 ft. high. The 
school will be lighted by electricity, heated by steam 
from a Cornish boiler in the basement. The total 
cost of the school], exclusive of heating, ventilating, 
desks, and furnishings, will be 12,200/. The school 
has been planned and designed by the Boards 
architect and master of works, Mr. J. A. O. Allan. 
FACTORY, GREENBANK, BRISTOL.—New works 
for Messrs, H. J. Packer & Co. have been erected at 
Greenbank. The buildings consist of three blocks, 
over 300 ft, long each, and containing over 140,000 ft 
of floor space, and connected by glazed iron 100°, 
the centre one containing the engines, boilers, a0’ 
machinery. The walls of all the workrooms af 
lined with light green glazed bricks, and the floors 


each affording accommodation for 400 work-people, 
which are treated in a similar manner. The build: 
ings were erected by Messrs, William Cowlin « 
Son, of Bristol, from the plans of Mr. Fred Shove. — 

COUNCIL OFFICES, EBBW VALE.—Some time ago 
the Ebbw Vale District Council purchased from tht 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, & Coal Co. the whole : 
their buildings near the old Drill-hall, formerly use! 
as workshop and offices of the coal and mine depart 
ment. These have been converted into — 
room, suite of offices, fire-station, stable, and - 
necessary workshops, at a cost of 2,700/. The ied 
tract was carried out by Messrs. S. T. Davies& _ 
builders, Ebbw Vale, to plans drawn by the a 
veyor, Mr, J. T. Thomas, and his assistant, ¥* 
Rosser Davies. 

WORKMEN'S HOSTEL AND CLUB, LIVERPOOL.— 
A Workmen’s Home and Club is being erected = 
Liverpool out of the David Lewis Trust sa 
with, as one of the special features, a — ' i 
The site is that of the old St. James’s Mar rete 
Great George-place. The main elevation eo 
174 ft., and the side frontage in Nile-street ee 
The site covers 220ft, by 176ft. The facing ee 
chief outer walls is of a special brick = whic 
cotta, with green roof slates. The public hall, ~e 
occupies the centre, will seat over 800 ey 
is being completed with stage and ~~ a. 
there being a separate stage entrance from villi? 
in Rathbone-street. The Social Club has a me 





the floor, behind the pulpit. An arch behind the 


room 67{ft. by 30ft., two committee-rooms, 





laid with hard wood. There are two dining-balls, J 
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gocial-rooms, and a special clubroom for females. 
The cubicles number 380, and there is a promenade 
roof. The building has been erected under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. J. Francis 
Doyle, of Liverpool. 

IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGEMENT OF WORK- 
HOUSE, STOWMARKET.—A meeting of the Stow 
Board of Guardians was recently held at the Board 
Room, Stowmarket, when plans by Mr. John S. 
Corder, architect, of Ipswich, were considered for 
the proposed alterations to the workhouse. 

RUNCORN COTTAGE HOSPITAL.— On the 28th 
ult, the Runcorn Cottage Hospital was opened by 
Mr. W. J. Crossley, Manchester. The hospital has 
been constructed after the style of the old 
Cheshire buildings, and is situated at Higher 
Runcorn. It stands on a portion of 2}? acres of 
land, and faces the south. On the ground floor 
there are three wards with accommodation for ten 
beds. The hall, with the addition of a window, 
becomes a dayroom for convalescent patients, and 
there is also a small operating-room lighted from 
the top and sides. On the first floor, which is 
reached by a staircase from the hall, is situated the 
matron’s room, and there are also a kitchen, pantry, 
bathroom, &c. On the top floor there are two bed- 
rooms. Mr. Wilding, Surveyor to the District 
Council, has conducted the operations as hon. 
architect. 

HOUSING SCHEME, EAST HAM.—The East Ham 
District Council is carrying out a scheme which 
embraces the erection of fully 540 separate 
tenements, which, with land charges, formation of 
roads, and contingencies, will, it is estimated, in- 
volve a total cost of something like 120,000]. So 
far, 212 of these tenemeuts have been erected for 
about 55,916l.—a sum well within the estimate— 
andon Tuesday last the scheme was formally in- 
augurated by Sir William Collins. Mr. A. H. 
Campbell is the Council’s Engineer and Surveyor. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, BIRKENHEAD.—The foundation 
stone has just been laid of new higher elementary 
schools for the Birkenhead School Board. The new 
schools are being erected in the centre of the town 
on a site covering 2,870 sq. yards, fronting Conway- 
street, and adjacent to the General Post Office 
The buildings provide accommodation for 350 boys 
and 350 girls, each school being planned in a 
separate block, connected by means of general rooms 
common to both departments. The boys’ school 
fronts Conway-street, and the girls’ school faces 
Burlington-street, each school having two 
entrances from main streets and two from play- 
grounds. The boys’ school consists of ten general 
classrooms, all grouped around a central hall ; and, 
in addition, rooms for manual instruction, drawing, 
chemical and physical laboratories, and the usual 
cloakroom and teachers’ accommodation. The 
girls’ school consists of similar general accommoda- 
tion, and also rooms for cookery, laundry, drawing, 
chemical and physical laboratories, &c, a lecture- 
room and dining-room being common to both 
schools, The general classrooms in both 
schools are kept away from main streets to 
ensure quiet and good light. Large open and 
covered playgrounds are provided at the rear. 
A caretaker’s house is arranged on the top 
floor. The buildings are three stories in height, 
the design being Renaissance in character, freely 
treated. The elevations to main streets will be 
faced with red Ruabon bricks and buff terra-cotta, 
the roofs being covered with green Westmoreland 
slates. The floors and staircases will be of fireproof 
construction. The general contract is being carried 
out by Mr. James Merritt, of Birkenhead, for the 
sum of about 22,000/., from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. ‘T. W. Cubbon, architect, 
of a eennend, Mr. Henry Helms acting as clerk of 
works, 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE TRAMWAY CO.—This tram- 
Way company opened their lines between Liver- 
pool and Boltonon March 30, The main generating- 
stations and car-sheds are at Atherton, St. Helens, 
and Prescot, sub-stations and car-sheds at Hindley, 
and switch and waiting-room at Huyton. The 
Seneral contractors for the buildings are Messrs. 
Woods, of Bolton ; E. Wood, of Salford, and E F. 
Blakeley, of Liverpool, for the ironwork ; Messrs. 
Diespeker for terrazzo floors ; and Messrs. Mellowes 
for the patent glazing. The whole of the work has 
been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Huon A. Matear, architect, 
: Liverpool. Messrs. Kinsaid, Waller, Manville, & 

awson are the consulting engineers. The Com- 
pany was formed in 1900 for the purpose of con- 
necting up the tramway systems of the more im- 
— towns in South Lancashire by means of 
ee tramways through the intervening towns 
a eae The latter were practically isolated, 
te ad long felt the need of an up-to-date system 
ma fe unication, The railway facilities were 
fen “d imited, and the only other means of inter- 
a was a system of one-horse omni- 
district Che present scheme will bring all these 
the cts into touch both with one another and with 

dca cities at either end of the system. The 

. oo and Prescot Light Railway, which is in 
first on hands, was opened in June, 1902. The 
ag nes of the South Lancashire Co.’s lines, ten 

in length, was opened for traffic on October 20, 





1902, being operated from the Company’s power- 


station at Atherton. This section establishes direct 
communication between Lowton, Leigh, Atherton, 
Tyldesley, and Bolton. The line from Atherton to 
Hindley was opened on February 7 of this year. 
The link between Hindley and Haydock is now 
completed, and brings Liverpool into direct tram- 
way connexion with Bolton and Wigan through the 
intervening system of St. Helens. The next con- 
structional scheme provides for the extension of the 
tramway system from Bolton to Salford, with a 
second line from Salford to Leigh and Lowton to 
St. Helens. In order to realise the magnitude of 
this undertaking, it is only necessary to state that 
the Company have Parliamentary powers under their 
various Acts to construct about 115 miles of tram- 
way, which will give a double connexion between 
Liverpool and Manchester, and link together the 
following towns and _ districts:—Bolton, Wigan, 
St. Helens, Atherton, Tyldesley, Leigh, Lowton, 
Newton, Earlstown, Prescot, Rainhill, Knotty Ash, 
Warrington, Astley, Boothstown, Worsley, Eccles, 
Patricroft, Swinton, Salford, Walkden, Huyton, 
Hindley, Westhoughton, Abram, Golborne, Ashton- 
in-Makerfield, Haydock, Rochdale, &c. Altogether 
550 miles of tramways will thus be interconnected, 
serving a population of 5,000,000. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOOD FRIDAY WEEK.—In consequence of the 
Easter Holidays, next week we go to press a day 
earlier than usual. All communications for the 
Editor must reach him by /irst post on Wednesday 
morning, except lists of tenders, which will be re- 
ceived up to 10 a.m. of the same day. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
— Messrs. Frederick Wheeler & Lodge, architects, of 
Horsham and 6, Staple Inn, London, have dissolved 
partnership. The practice will be carried on by 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler solely, at both addresses. 
——Mr. Bertram Blount announces that, owing to 
the death of his late partner, Mr. W. Harry Stanger, 
the firm of Stanger & Blount is dissolved. The 
business of the late firm is being temporarily con- 
ducted at 2, Broadway, Westminster, but at an early 
date Mr. Blount will remove to other premises in 
Westminster. 

THE DIOCESE OF CANTERBURY.—Our reference 
in a “ Note” last week (‘‘ The Old Barbican, Sand- 
wich”) to Mr. Jennings as_ recently appointed 
Diocesan Architect to the Diccese ot Canterbury 
appears to have been a mistake, though it has been 
so stated in the 7imes and other papers. Mr. 
Jennings has been appointed Diocesan Surveyor, in 
succession to Mr. Philip Day. Mr. Carée holds the 
post of Diocesan Architect. 

LANCASTER MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The fifth annual meeting of the Lancaster Master 
Builders’ Association was held recently, Councillor 
G. Wright (President) presiding. The Report 
showed a membership of seventy-cight, an increase 
of five. The differences between the plasterers and 
their employers were, it was stated, put to 
arbitration, Colonel R. J. Hall being chosen as 
arbitrator. His decision was in favour of the em- 
ployers. Relations between the Asscciation and 
the men’s local societies continue satisfactory. It 
had been decided to have one week holiday in 
August each year, and to curtail the usual holidays 
at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, The ac- 
counts showed an income of 12o0l., and a balance in 
hand of 57/, against 54/. Mr. T. Mawson was 
elected President; Mr. H. Walbrick, Mr. G. 
Wright, and Mr. R. P. Wilson, Vice-Presidents ; and 
Mr. D. S. Cross, Treasurer. 

CAMBRIAN ARCH.-ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,—The 
Cambrian Archeological Association has decided to 
hold its next annual meetings at Portmadoc, the 
environs of which are invested with exceptional 
interest to the antiquarian, there being the attrac- 
tions of Beddgelert, Harlech Castle, Criccieth 
Castle, several very ancient churches, and a 
plethora of crominchan, tumuli, inscribed stones, 
and other Ireolithic remains. Mr. John E. Greaves, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, has ac- 
cepted the office of Chairman to the Reception 
Committee ; and Mr. Thomas E. Morris, of the 
North Wales Circuit, and Mr. Charles E. Breeze 
have undertaken the duties of local secretaries. 
At the first meeting of the Reception Com- 
mittee at Portmadoc on Friday, Mr. Greaves pre- 
siding, it was stated that the Association, which 
purposes making its visit in the third week in 
August, last visited the Vale of Madoc in 1868. The 
districts it was now proposed to inspect were Pen- 
morfa, Llanystumdwy, and Criccieth on the first 
day ; Harlech and Llanfair (the Roman steps), the 
second day ; Treceiri, where excavations are now 
proceeding, the third day ; and Beddgelert on the 
fourth and last day. The arrangements also pro- 
vide that the President, Mr. R. H. Wood, of Rugby 
and Trawsfynydd, will deliver his inaugural address 
on the first night, and at the subsequent public 
meetings or during the excursions papers will be 
read probably by Professor Anwy], Professor J. E, 
Lloyd, Professor John Rhys, Professor Kuno-Meyer, 
and Professor Boyd-Dawkins.—Liverpool Courier. 
EARLY SCOTTISH BUILDINGS.—The second of the 
present series of the Rhind Lectures in Archzology 
was given on the 25th ult. in the National Portrait 








Gallery, Queen-street, Edinburgh, by Mr. Thomas 


Ross, architect, the subject being ‘The Brochs, 
Underground Houses, and Roman Architecture.” 
The brochs, Mr. Ross said, were the most out- 
standing and distinctive of all the buildings ever 
erected in Scotland, and they had no parallel among 
the buildings of defence anywhere in the British 
Isles. They were of great size and existed in great 
numbers, and their distribution throughout Scot- 
land was remarkable, while the total oblivion in 
which they were enveloped until about the middle 
of last century was almost incredible. Yet they 
knew that they existed to the number of about 400 
in the district of Scotlaiid beyond Loch Ness. They 
were round towers of about 30 ft. internal diameter, 
with walls about i5 ft. thick, having an entrance 
on the ground floor and no other opening to the 
exterior. The tower contained a few chambers on 
the ground floor, entering from the courtyard, 
which was open to the sky. There was a series of 
galleries all round in the upper floors, which were 
reached by a continuous stair in the centre of 
the wall. The buildings were in that part of Scot- 
land which was held by the Norsemen, and were 
probably built between the departure of the 
Romans and the eighth and ninth century by the 
people as a protection against the Northern pirates. 
The Roman buildings, of course, could not be 
regarded as pre-historic in the same sense, but still 
they had no specific information of the erection of 
any individual building, except those of purely mili- 
tary works. Excavations conducted in recent years 
had resulted in disclosing baildings displaying con- 
siderable architectural merit. The building which 
stocd on the banks of the river Carron, known as 
“ Arthur’s Oon,” taken down in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was considered by antiquarians of that day to 
be the grandest Roman building in the country, and 
fortunately drawings of it had been preserved. It 
was circular in shape, with a dome, and lighted 
from the top, and was of small dimensions. Al- 
though they might never expect to find any building 
in such a state ofecompletion as “ Arthur’s Oon,” large 
quantities of architectural details had been found. 
Mr. Ross mentioned that the excavations now being 
undertaken along the Antonine wall were being 
looked forward to with considerable interest. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ART, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL.—The special 
art scholarship of 6ol. given by the City Council 
through the Technical Instruction Committee has 
been awarded this year to Miss C. E. Martin, of the 
School of Architecture and Applied Art, University 
College. The scholarship is tenable for one year at 
London or some art centre on the Continent. 
SHEFFIELD MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of this Association was held on 
the 26th ult. at the Building Trades’ Exchange, 
Cross Burgess-street. There were about seventy 
guests. Mr. A. J. Forsdike (President) occupied the 
chair, After the loyal toasts, Mr. J. Biggin proposed 
“The Corporation, City, and Trade of Sheffield.” 
He condemned the Works Construction Depart- 
ment, which, he said, it was impossible to work to 
the advantage of the ratepayers, Mr. Robert Jack- 
son, in responding, spoke of the success of the muni- 
cipal undertakings. He believed that such things 
as water and electric light should be supplied by the 
Corporation, but at the same time it was dangerous 
to trespass too much on the enterprises of private 
traders engaged in those and other directions. Mr 
J. Longden further responded. He should not ob- 
ject to the Works Construction Committee if it 
competed for work the same as private firms. All 
Corporation work should be let by contract, and it 
would be done cheaper than it was at present. 
The Corporation should not interfere with house 
building, unless public enterprise failed to sup- 
ply sufficient accommodation. He denied that the 
Corporation could put up buildings as reason- 
ably as builders who had had_ experience 
all their lives The Corporation made mis- 
takes, and ratepayers had to pay for them. Mr. 
W. G. England gave “ The National Association and 
the Yorkshire Federation.” Mr. J. Dawson, in 
reply, said the National Association had done good 
work in the past, and was now doing still better 
work. It was on a broader, firmer, and more 
business-like foundation than ever. In all towns 
there was a kindlier feeling between builders them- 
selves, and between builders and architects, than 
was the case a few yearsago. He eulogised the 
work of the Yorkshire Federation in settling trade 
disputes. The other toasts were “Architects and 
Surveyors,” proposed by Mr. H. H. Hodkin, and 
responded to by Mr. Edward Holmes ; “ The Shef- 
field Master Builders’ Association,” given by Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs, and acknowledged by the President, 
who congratulated those present on the prosperous 
condition of the society ; and “ The Visitors,” sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. D. Cook, and replied to by Messrs. 
D. R. Snowden, J. J. Parker, and J. R. Wheatley. 
CouRT OF COMMON COUNCIL. — The usual 
Court of Common Council was held in the Guild- 
hall on Thursday last week. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Streets Committee it was decided that 
the contracts with the Limmer Asphalt Company 
for maintaining the pavements of the under- 
mentioned streets be extended as follows :— 
Asphalt carriageways: Warwick-lane, for five 
years at 6d. per yard per annum, an increase of 3d. 
per yard super per annum on the existing contract ; 
Giltspur-street, for five years at 9d. per yard per 
annum, an increase of 6d. per yard super per 
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annum on the existing contract; Hayne-street, 
Ave Maria-lane, and Amen Corner, for five years at 
6d. per yard super per annum; Windmill-court, 
Primrose-street, Falcon-street, and Falcon-square, 
for five years at 3d. per yard super per annum. 
Asphalt footways : Tokenhouse-yard, for five years 
at od. per yard super pir annum ; Lombard-street, 
for five years at 6d. per yard super per annum ; and 
Cannon-street, for ten years at 4d. per yard super 
perannum. On the recommendation of the same 
Committee it was decided to construct an under- 
ground convenience for men and women on the 
site of the existing aboveground urinal at the 
southern end of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, at an esti- 
mated cost of 4,700/. On the recommendation of 
the Sanitary Committee it was agreed to appoint 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. R. W. 
Edwards, and the Medical Officer of Health, Dr. 
'W. Collingridge, as delegates to represent the Cor- 
poration, as the Sanitary Authority for the City of 
London, at the Annual Congress and Exhibition of 
the Sanitary Institute, to be held at Bradford from 
July 7 to rr. 

NORWICiI MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of the Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association was held recently at 
the Maid’s Head Hotel. The chair was taken by 
the President (Mr. James S. Smith), who was faced 
by the Vice-President (Mr. John Youngs). The 
usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured, the President proposed “The Mayor, 
Sheritf, and Corporation of Norwich,” in the course 
of which he incidentally passed a high encomium 
upon the City Engineer and the whole of the 
engineering department, Touching on the housing 
question, he said that if the Corporation wished to 
try their ’prentice hand at building cottages, by all 
means let them do so; but on no account let 
them fall into the error of building flats, for 
which there was no demand in Norwich. The 
Mayor responded, referring to the importance 
of imparting some ornamentation to all build- 
ings, however humble. The Sheriff also replied. 
Mr. G, E. Hawes, in proposing “ The Architects 
and Surveyors,” paid a tribute to the memory of 
John Bond Pearce, who for over thirty years had 
practised in Norwich. He greatly missed Mr. 
‘Pearce’s genial face and commanding figure, and he 
was sure that all the builders of Norwich profoundly 
-sympathised with the widow and family. The toast 
was acknowledged by Mr. E. T. Boardman and Mr. 
A. C. Havers. The other toasts on the list were 
“The Merchants of Norwich,” proposed by Mr. W. 
Stacey Daws and acknowledged by Mr. C. Cunnell 
and Mr. R. Jewson; “ The Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association,” proposed by Mr. E. 
Reeve and responded to by the President ; and “The 
Visitors,” proposed by Mr. B. E. Scarles. 

THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART.—Last Saturday 
afternoon the Building Construction classes in con- 
nexion with the Leeds School of Art visited the 
new market hall and shops now in course of erec- 
tion in Vicar-lane for the Leeds Corporation. The 
classes, which number altogether 176 students, 
assembled at the markets at 2.30, and were con- 
ducted over the building by Mr. James Neill 
(teacher). Owing to the courtesy of the architects, 
Messrs, Leeming & Leeming, the students were 
enabled to inspect the working drawings, and were 
shown all the practical portions of building con- 
struction which appeal most to these students, who 
are chiefly drawn from the architectural profession 
and the different building trades in the city. The 
details of construction, which on this extensive 
range of buildings are very numerous, were fully 
explained by Mr. Neill, 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE,— 
The Leigh, Atherton, and Tyldesley Master Builders’ 
Association met recently tu consider the application 
of the operative bricklayers for an increase of wages 
from oid. to rod. per hour, and fora revision of the 
working hours, It was resolved to reduce the 
hours in winter so that work shall take place only 
between light and dark, but to refuce any advance 
in wages, on the ground that the state of trade does 
not warrant it. 

PAINTERS’ STRIKE AT PRESTON.—Operative 
painters of Preston struck work on Wednesday in 


consequence of the masters refusing to advance 
During last year, 
when tra,de was good, the masters conceded an 
-extra ha fpenny, but subsequently served notice 
upon the men intimating that they would revert to 
This reduc- 
tion the men accepted, but on the expiration of the 
term served notice on the masters for an increase 
The 
ymasters declare their utter inability to pay the 
advance, having regard to the present state of 


wages from Sd. to od. per hour. 


the old rate at the end of six months. 


‘of one penny, making the rate od. per hour. 


trade.—Daily News. 
THREATENED STRIKE OF ST. HELENS CAR 


PENTERS.—A private meeting of the St. Helens 
branches of the General Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners and the Amalgamated Union of Carpenters 


and Joiners was held at the Sefton Arms, Baldwin 
street, St: Helens, recently, The meeting was con 


vened, it is said, to take into consideration the 
action of certain master-builders of the town. A 
short time ago three joiners in the employ of a 


certain firm refused to fix up foreign-made window 
sashes, and for this they were dismissed. They 
found employment elsewhere, but it is alleged by 
the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Associations that their 
new employer on learning of their, action in their 
last employment also dismissed them. The matter 
was fully discussed for upwards of three hours, it 
having been contended by certain members of the 
Association that the other society men in the same 
shop should have “struck” at their dismissal. 
Eventually it was decided to suspend any action in 
the matter pending communication with the master- 
builders with regard to the matter, asa result of 
which it is hoped tbere will be an amicable settle- 
ment.—Liverpool Courier. 
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ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT. 


THE case of Adams v. Kynochs, Ltd., came before 
Mr. Justice Wright and a special jury in the King’s 
Bench Division last week. It was an action by the 
plaintiff, Mr. Stephen Isaac Adams, an architect, to 
recover from the defendants 299/. 14s. for fees and 
commission. 

It appeared that in 1898 the defendants, wishing 
to erect a hotel at a village called Kynochstown, in 
Canvey Island, plaintiff was called in to prepare 
plans of the proposed building to place before the 
Licensing Justices. The plans were prepared, and 
a provisional licence granted, it being stated at the 
time that it was intended to erect a building costing 
at least 5,000l. The plaintiff claimed 25/. for the 
preparation of the plans, and a further fee of 2/. for 
his attendances before the Licensing Justices. Sub- 
sequently the defendant company formed a subsi- 
diary company called the Kynoch Estates, Ltd., this 
company taking over the erection of the hotel. 
The Estates Co., to save expense, decided 
not to employ a contractor, and that the building of 
the hotel should be carried through by themselves, 
the plaintiff being employed to see to the work. 
The building operations were carried out in accord- 
ance with this arrangement, and the plaintiff 
claimed 5 per cent. commission on the cost of the 
work 272/. 14s., and the 27/7. before mentioned, 
making a total of 299/. 148. The Estates Co, 
afterwards went into liquidation, and Mr. Willis, 
secretary of the company, was appointed the liqui- 
dator. On January 17, 1902, plaintiff wrote a 
letter addressed to “The Secretary, Kynochs, Ltd., 
and saying that he understood a transfer of the 
assets and liabilities of the Estates Co. had been 
made to the defendant company, and asking, if this 
was so, that his claim be put before the defendant 
company. Mr. Willis received this letter, and as 
liquidator of the Estates Co. replied to plainti# on 
January 20 to the effect that the defendant com- 
pany had taken over the liabilities of the Estates 
Co. Mr. Willis did not send on this letter to the 
defendant company. Plaintiff afterwards browght 
the present action. The main defence was that 
there had been no novation of the debt. 

In the result his Lordship ruled that there was 
no evidence to go to the jury. He said the plaiatiff, 
by his pleadings, had pinned himself down to certain 
documents, and could not go beyond these. He 
held that the letters of January 17 and 20 did not 
affect defendants. There was no evidence that 
Willis had authority to conclude any contracts for 
defendants, and none that the letter of January 17 
ever reached them. None of the letters weat to 
prove that the creditors of the Estates Co. held any 
direct claim against the defendant company. There 
was nothing to show any assent by defendants to 
the plaintiff's claim. He accordingly gave judgment 
for the defendant, with costs, the plaintiff to be at 
liberty to take out of Court the 271. paid in by 
the defendants in satisfaction of the first part of his 
claim. 

His Lordship refused to grant a stay of execution 
with the view to an appeal. 


ARCHITECT’S SUCCESSFUL ACTION. 





on behalf of the defendants. 


a breach of duty. 





Mr. Arthur Powell, K.C., and Mr, J. Ernest Saunt 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Reginald Bray, 
K.C., and Mr. Boydell-Houghton for the defendants. 


MR. JUSTICE WALTON last week in the King’s 
Bench Division delivered a considered judgment in 
the case of Waterman v. the London (Riverside) 
Cold Storage Co., Ltd., an action brought by Mr. 
W. H. Waterman, an architect and surveyor, of 
Cullum-street, E.C., against the defendants for 
wrongful dismissal and for 1,108/. 03. 11d. balance 
of fees for work done and money expended for and 


It appeared that the plaintiff had acted as defer- 
dants’ architect for some time, and on a dispute 
arising as to the underpinning of a wall at Symons’ 
Wharf, plaintiff was dismissed from his employment 
by defendants on the ground that he had committed 


His lordship, however, held that the defendants 
had failed to establish any such breach of duty by 
the plaintiff, and gave judgment for the plaintiff for 
9531. 11s. od., after deducting certain payments 
- | made by defendants and calls due from the plaintiff 
-|to the defendants, and which formed the subject 
matter of an action by the London (Riverside) Cold 
Storage Co. against Mr. Waterman, the two actions 





Mr. English Harrison, K.C., and Mr. R. W, 
Turner appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Gore. 
Browne, K.C., and Mr. F. Shewell Cooper for the 
defendants. ne 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT: 


“HOUSEHOLD STEPS”’’ DEFECTIVE As 
““ BUILDERS’ STEPS ?” 


AT the Brompton County Court (London) op 
Monday, before Judge Stonor and a jury, William 
Davis, a carpenter, 20, Selwood-street, Rotherhithe, 
S.E, brought an action, under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, against Messrs. Kirk & Randall, 
builders and contractors, Warren-lane Works, Wool- 
wich, claiming maximum damages in respect of per- 
sonal injuries, said to have been sustained owing to 
negligence on the part of the defendants or their 
servants. 

Mr. G. W. Moyses, counsel, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. A. Willis, counsel for the defence, 
Plaintiff's counsel explained that in January last 
his client was working for the defendants upon the 
new Post Office Savings Bank buildings in Blythe- 
road, Hammersmith. Inorder to reach his work he 
was using a very light pair of steps, such as were 
used for household purposes. The man had pre- 
viously worked upon a proper scatfolding, formed 
with trestles and planks, but these had been taken 
away by one of the foremen, who told plaintiff to 
use the steps in question instead. While plaintiff 
was working from the top of these steps on 
January 21, a knot of one of the cords near the 
bottom of the steps came through the hole in the 
side, and the consequent jerk caused plaintiff to fall 
heavily to the ground. It appeared that the man’s 
injuries included three broken ribs, and there was 
some doubt as to his being able to resume his 
ordinary class of work. 

The plaintiff bore out his counsel's opening state- 
ment. He added that the cord used in the steps 
was not proper sash-cord, but only common clothes - 
line, costing a penny for three or four yards. 

In cross-examination, plaintiff said that he had 
been working upon the steps in question during the 
fortnight preceding the accident, but it never 
occurred to him to examine to see that they were 
safe, for it was not usual for workmen to do s0. 
The defendants had offered to meet him under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Thomas Banks, a painter working on the job, 
said that although he had sometimes seen the cheap 
clothes-line used in steps, the proper thing for the 
purpose was good sash cord, 

Mr. Samuel C. Griffsths, architect and surveyor, 
stated that he considered the cheap, common line 
used in the steps constituted a “defect,” for the 
proper thing for the purpose was sash-line. The 
steps in question were not proper builder's steps, 
but of a lighter make, as used in the household. 
The Judge said it was for the jury to say whether 
the defendants or the foreman were guilty of neg- 
ligence in allowing the plaintiff to use the steps in 
question in the state in which they were said to be, 
and he thought that they would probably answer 
this in the affirmative; if so, the next question 
would be as to the amount of the damages. 

The jury returned a verdict in favour of the 
plaintiff, assessing the damages at 134]. 

His Honour gave judgment accordingly, and 
allowed costs. 


ARE 





DRAINAGE OF INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS. 


AT the Southwark Police-court, on the 2oth ult,, 
Mr. C. Chapman gave his decision in the thirty- 
three summonses issued by the local Borough 
Council against the Metropolitan Industrial Dwell- 
ings Co., the owners of Ponsonby Buildings. The 
facts were reported in the Builder of the 14th ult. 
The magistrate said he had come to the conclusion 
that the contention of Mr. Dodd was right—that he 
had no power to consider any questions except the 
application of the by-laws and their practicability. 
The by-laws admitted of no exception in the case 
of new buildings which contained a system of 
drainage where there was no_ probability of 
siphonage, and he did not think he was at 
liberty to create such an exception in the case 
of old buildings, to ‘which the by-law applied’ 
If this were possible, a dispute might be raise 
on each case and the by-laws rendered prac 
tically valueless. He set aside, therefore, the ques 
tion of whether the by-law was necessary or ever 
useful in this particular case. Then, as to its prac: 
ticability, he did not think there was any evidence 
that compliance with the by-law was not practic: 


able. Two other questions remained — Were 
these by-laws under Section 202 ultra ~~ 
and were they unreasonable ? On the first, 


he was distinctly of opinion that they wert 
not ultra vires. .As to the second question, 
if he felt justified in pronouncing an opinion — 
the reasonableness of the by-law as applied — 

building, he should have great hesitation in deci ne 
the case. He did not, however, feel so justified, “ 
generally he could not hold that they were 7 
reasonable, though he regretted there re 
proviso for the case where it was proved -— ad 
was practically no danger of siphonage. a r 
no alternative but to convict the defendants, “4 
there would be a fine of 403. and Lol. 108. — 
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others. In reply to an application on behalf of the 
defendants, Mr. Chapman agreed to state a case. 





SUCCESSFUL APPEAL BY THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 

in the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
justices Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and Mathew, 
on the 318t ult., judgment was delivered in the case 
of the London County Council v. Mayor, &c., of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth. This was 
an appeal by the London County Council against 
an order of the Divisional Court affirming a decision 
of Mr. Plowden, the police magistrate sitting at the 
South-Western Court, who had held that the 
appellants were liable as the owners of land abutting 
ona new street to contribute towards expenses that 
had been incurred in connexion therewith by the 
respondents, who were the highway authority for 
the Borough of Wandswortb. : 

The appeal was heard on March 12, when judg- 
ment was reserved. 

From the special case stated by Mr. Plowden at 
the instance of the appellants, it appeared that 
Rastell-avenue, the street in question, was a new 
street in the parish of Streatham, and was bounded 
on the eastern side by a row of houses and on the 
western side by Tooting Bec Common for a length 
of 474 ft. Under a scheme sanctioned in 1873, the 
lands now forming what is known as Tooting Bec 
Common, which formerly were waste lands belong- 
ing to the manor of Tooting Bec, were purchased 
and dedicated to the public as a recreation ground 
and became eventually vested for that object in the 
London County Council. They, in order to make 
the common a more popular resort, erected a band- 
stand, provided seats and chairs and some refresh- 
ment-rooms, from which they received some 30/. or 
gol, a year. The appellants contended that they 
were not liable because, although they were 
trustees of the common, and in that sense “owned” 
it, yet they were not “the owners” within the 
meaning of that term in Section 150 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, because the 
common was not capable, by reason of its dedica- 
tion to the public, to be ever let by them “at a rack 
rent,’ and it was only persons who owned property 
that was capable of giving to its owner a rent that 
were liable to contribute to the assessment to which 
the Local Authority desired to make the L.C.C. pay 
their apportioned share, which, in this instance, was 
320. On the other hand, it was said that the 
L.C.C. were receiving “some” rent from the 
common, and could very well make more out of it 
without contravening any of the provisions of the 
trusts under which they held it as a public pleasure 
resort. 

Mr. Avory, K.C., and Mr. Ryde appeared for the 
L.C.C. ; Mr. Mattinson, K.C., and Mr. Earle for the 
Local Authority. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, in giving judg- 
ment, said the opinion he had come to was that this 
appeal must be allowed. When the common was 
dedicated to the public it became land held ex 
commercio. He did not think that the London 
County Council, as the trustees for the public, 
could ever be said to be in receipt of any rent from 
the common in the sense that would make them 
“owners” within the meaning of tbat term in 
Section 150 of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855. It was quite true, as the respondents had 
argued, that they might be able to get some return 
towards the expenses of maintaining the common 
from the letting off of portions to cricket clubs or 
from refreshment stalls, but any such arrangement 
would be merely ancillary to the main object of the 
trust, which was to maintain the common as a free 
and open space for the use of the public at large, 
and could only exist so far as they in no way inter- 
fered with the enjoyment of the public. 

Lords Justices Stirling and Mathew read judg- 
ments to the saine effect, and the appeal was 
accordingly allowed with costs. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


bol ry 1902.—J. E. WILLIAMS: Reversible Case- 
Pry or wood casement, comprising three frames 
reo together in such manner as shall allow the 
glazed frame to have the face of the glass, which is 
ae, outwards, turned towards the inside, and so 
the ae the casement equivalent to one opening on 
= eit hand or the Tight hand, as may be desired, 
re enabling both sides of the glass to be cleaned 
Mm inside the room. 

8,164 of 1902.—W. BRIGGS : Water Supply and Wate: 

Waste Preventing Apparatus. 
saenline to this invention, within the cistern a 
sp “a or other suitable vessel, containing a siphon 
fe a The said cylinder or vessel comprises 
odnie maar tmenta, an inner compartment for re- 
com: § the water, and an outer compartment for 
ecprartene air. From the outer, or compressed-air, 
bladt ment a Pipe is provided leading to a rubber 
€r or bulb, which is enclosed within a porce- 


lain or other suitable case having a hinged fly lid or 


a sliding push plate or disc. The operation of the 
apparatus is as follows :—On the water rising within 
the cistern to the inlet of the cylinder or vessel, the 
air is compressed in the air compartment so that it 
inflates the bladder or bulb, forcing back the lid or 
push-plate and leaving it ready for operation. On 
pressing the lid or push-plate, the air forces the 
water over the long leg of the siphon and starts the 
discharge. 

8,295 of 1902.—E. BEAUCHAMP and C. G. DALBONI: 

Dining and other such like Tables. 


A dining or such like table so constructed and 
arranged that by drawing out the end thereof an 
additional leaf, which lies normally in a folded con- 
dition beneath the said end, is raised, opened out, 
and deposited automatically in the gap beneath such 
drawn-out end and the other part of the table, and 
by pushing in the said end the said additional leaf is 
removed from the gap, folded up, and lowered into 
its normal position automatically. 

5.393 Of 1902.—S. DEARDS : Glazing Roofs and Struc- 
tures. 

A system of dry glazing in which wood sashes or 
bars are employed to support the glass, the forma- 
tion of said sashes with a groove along each side or 
on the top edge and a raised rib between said 
grooves, said rib, and when desired said grooves, 
being covered by a metal cap, which serves also to 
hold the glass in position, and said sash being pro- 
vided either with or without channels in its lower 
edge, for the purpose of collecting moisture which 
may collect on the sash. 
5,025 of 1902,—J. C. BERRY : Brick-making Machi- 
nery. 
This consists in the combination with a pug mill of 
a slide having moulds for the brick3, such moulds 
being fitted with sliding bottoms, which descend as 
the clay is delivered to the mould, and ascend to 
deliver the brick. 
129 of 1902.—G. D. WANSBROUGH : Roadways. 
The essential feature of this invention is the con- 
struction of roads by first forming a cutting or 
trench of suitable depth (say about 5 ft.), and then 
forming a skeleton roof over the same to support 
trays containing the materials of which the road 
surface is to be composed. 
5,211 of 1902,—R. LAWTON and THE ALBION CLAY 
Co., Ltd. : Manufacture or Production of Electric 
Conduits, Drain-pipes, and the like. 
The manufacture of electric conduits, drain-pipes, 
and the like, lined with bitumen or equivalent, by 
applying to the exterior and other parts to which the 
bitumenor equivalent material is not to be applied 
a material which will prevent the adherence of the 
bitumen or equivalent material, and then immersing 
the lengths of conduit, drain-pipes, and the like in 
heated bitumen or equivalent matter. 
8,505 of 1902.—A. G. HUGHES and R. D, WADDELL : 
Apparatus for Screening or Separating Road Metal 
and other Material, 
A screen for separating thin flaky pieces of road 
metal and similar material from the rest of the 
mass, having a ribbed, fluted, or corrugated surface 
and narrow slits or holes between the ribs, through 
which slits the thin pieces, being directed by the 
inclined projections, pass. 

7,552 of 1902,—W. BELL: Fillings for Furniture and 
the like. 

The construction of furniture fittings and the like, 
consisting in the employment of a base plate having 
projecting enlarged headed studs and a fixed plate 
having slots of substantially keyhole shape, and 
spring-actuated means for retaining the parts in a 
locked position. 
12,184 of 1902.—A. SCHWARZE : Doors. 
This consists of front and back metal plates rolled 
and stamped or pressed with ribs, grooves, or their 
like, and secured to each other. 
13,857 of 1902.—T. ASTFALCK : Cowls. 
A cowl for a chimney or a ventilating pipe, wherein 
annular or zone-like slots for the entrance of wind 
are provided in order to produce a suction action, 
whilst between the several slots there are provided 
outwardly curved zone-like ring surfaces which 
deflect the wind impinging thereon towards the 
adjacent slots. 

17,237 of 1902.—H. V. 
Apparatus for Buildings. 

Hot-water heating apparatus, consisting of means 

for cooling the water in the top of a main rising 

tube, said cooling being produced by all or part of 
the return water or by water cooled by the return 
water. 

25,931 of 1902 —C. J. BARHAM, H. C. BULBECK, and 
C. INNES-BAILLIE: A Kiln for Drying aud Burn- 
ing Bricks, 

Apparatus for drying bricks, consisting in combina- 

tion of a plurality of brick-drying chambers arranged 

side by side and one tier above another, and a plu- 
rality of brick-burning chambers arranged endwise 
and flankwise in relation to said drying chambers on 
each side thereof, the brick-burning chambers and 
the brick-drying chambers being constructed with 
communicating flues, respectively arranged and 
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adapted to co-operate. 

28,382 of 1902.—F. VISINTINI: Lattice or Truss Gir- 
ders, Colunins, and the like. 

Lattice or truss girders for building purposes, the 


various members of which are so arranged as to re- 
sist the tension and compression, in which members 
draw-bars are embedded in order to resist tensional 
strain. 
28,812 of 1902.—E. POTT : Tiled Roofs. ° 
A tiled roof comprising staggered metal under- 
frames connected under the tiles to the rafters, the 
upper edges of said frames being ridge-shaped or 
upwardly bent so as to replace the laths, and the 
lower edges of said frames engaging in the known 
manner over the heads of the tiles below the frames, 
being connected together at their longitudinal sides 
by means of movable bands and loops, or by metal 
strips engaging under the frame below. 
10,599 Of 1902.—H. H1Nz: /all Centrifugal Mills, 
A ball centrifugal mill, consisting of balls of various 
sizes and number, which are pressed essentially by 
centrifugal force into an angular ring formed by 
two ring surfaces which rotate relative to each 
other, so that the balls roll freely between two ring 
surfaces. 
7,047 of 1902.—J. C. SELLARS: Manufacture of 
Building Blocks, Bricks, and other Articles. 
The manufacture of building blocks, bricks, and 
other articles by combining and mixing together 
waste material or materials and hydraulic lime, and 
supplying water in regulated quantities to the 
articles made from such compound and “ air-fallen ” 
lime, and subsequently filling or charging the 
blocks, bricks, or other articles with tar, pitch, 
resin, or the like, by supplying such tar, pitch, or 
the like to the articles in solution. 
9,029 of 1902.—W. JAMES: Manufacture of Leaded 
Glass. 
This consists of cames for leaded glass composed of 
lead or other soft metal or alloy, and having a wire 
or rod atfixed thereto. 
24,508 of 1902.—R. LEGGOTT: Casement Windows. 
This invention has for its object the combination 
with window casements and sashes of apparatus so 
arranged that the opening sash of the window case- 
ment supported in accordance with this invention 
may be opened in the same way as a “ French win- 
dow sash,” and when desired the window sash 
may be liberated and swung to a position so that 
the outside surface of said window sash may be 
turned to the inside of the room and held parallel to 
the fixed casement, so that the opening through the 
fixed casement is for the most part, if not entirely, 
closed, thereby affording means for facilitating 
cleaning of the outside surface of the window with- 
out leaving the room, and at the same time prac- 
tically closing the opening through the fixed 
casement. ; 
26,481 of 1992.—M. BRANDT: Adjustable Wash 
Basins and Baths. 
The object of this invention is to provide an 
attachment for stationary washstand3 by means of 
which the wash-basins may be raised and lowered 
to any desired position, and at the same time to pro- 
vide means for draining the basin. This consists of 
a wash-basin mounted on the piston of an hydraulic 
ram, means for supplying pressure and exhaust to 
the cylinder of the hydraulic ram, the piston being 
hollow to drain the basin. 
28,217 of 1902.—C. FX. LONG and J. C. IRVINE: 
Sliding Bolt Fastenings. 
Sliding bolt fastenings wherein the slide bolt carries 
a radially extending key operated lock adapted to 
be specially levelled along with the bolt when in its 
locking position to bring the lock into engagement ~ 
with its lock plate : consisting in providing a box- 
like structure fixed to the door or frame by which 
the bolt is to be carried, through which box the 
bolt is capable of sliding and which is in a position 
to receive the key-operated lock when the bolt is in 
engagement to form a lock-plate and to surround 
the key-operated lock upon its back and side box. 
2,773 of 1903.—F. R. WRIGHT: Combined Dining 
and Billiard Tables. 
In combined dining and billiard tables, the combina- 
tion of a crosspiece connected at each end of the 
table in combination with another crosspiece, 
which latter is fixed to the telescopic portion of the 
legs, so that such latter crosspiece may slide up and 
down by the action of screws. 
2,043 Of 1903.—H. INGRAM : Hinges. 
A hinge having a knuckle projecting downward 
beyond one edge of its leaf or strap, the projecting 
part of the said knuckle being crossed by a y-groove, 
and the said knuckle having an opening at each end 
free to move vertically in sockets, the upper end of 
the lower one of which is crossed by a groove 
corresponding to that in the downward projecting 
part of the knuckle, but at right angles thereto. 
2,093 of 1903.—F. NUSCH (Messrs. Knuath & Co.) : 
Chimney Cowls. 
A chimney cowl comprising in combination a 
tube of rectangular cross section inserted into 
the upper edge of the chimney, a flange of said 
tube resting on the upper edge of the chim- 
ney, a roof with open sides composed of two 
inwardly inclined plates fixed on the upper edge 
of said tube, inwardly and downwardly inclined 
deviating plates of rectangular shape fixed 
beneath the upper edge of the roof, a mantel of 
oval cross section fixed on the upper end of the 
tube, a cover of the shape of a truncated cone fixed 





at some distance above the upper edge of the oval 
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mantel by means of suitable supports, and opening 

on the top of said cover and openings in the sides 

of the oval mantel opposite the inwardly inclined 
plates forming the roof. 

2,175 Qf 1903.—W. PIKE: Chimney-tops and Venti- 
lating-cowls. 

A chimney-top or ventilating-cowl, having an iv- 
clined uptake portion and an outlet end curved 
approximately to the form of a semi-circle, the 
inclination of the one portion and the curvature of 
the other being in the same vertical plane and 
towards opposite sides of the vertical centre of the 
flue or ventilating shaft, and the outlet orifice being 
downwardly directed and situated in an horizontal 
plane. 

24,095 of 1902.—H. J. HADDAN (A. O. Crozier) : 
Roadways. 

This consists in the combination with the bed of the 
roadway, of a track for a vehicle wheel, which 
track is composed of artificial stone and provided at 
the top with a path for a vehicle wheel and a cable 
arranged within and extending longitudinally of the 
track. 

24872 of 1902.—J. H. DOYLE: 
Flushing Sinks and the like. 

A device for flushing drain pipes, comprising means 

connecting the source of water supply and the drain 

pipe, and means for controlling the flow of water 
through such connecting means. 

7,215 Of 1902.—G. C. HURRELL: Insulating and 
Protecting Underground Cables. 

An artangement of pipes or casings for the recep- 

tion of cables or conductors consisting in the pro- 

vision and fixing of bearing blocks of a fibrous or 
yielding nature by forcing them into the pipe or 
casing away from the pipe joint by pressure. 

7,796 of 1902.—E. P. HOOLEY: Means for and the 
Method of “ Tarring” Broken Slag Macadam and 
Similar Material. 

A coating mixture composed of tar, pitch, Portland 

cement, and resin. 

8,960 of 1902.—J. B. BRADSHAW : Saws Suitable for 
Stone. 

Saws for cutting stone and the like, consisting in 

forming the cutting edge of the blade wholly or par- 

tially of a series of contiguous surfaces at a slight 
angle to one another, and to the plane of motion of 
the blade as a whole. 


Apparatus for 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, APRIL 3. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Banister F. Fletcher 
on * Palladio.” Illustrated by lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 

Royal [nstitution,—Lecture by the Right Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh. 9 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
New River Conipany’s Reservoirs and Pumping-station in 
course of construction at Kempton Park (train from 
Waterloo Station to Sunbury, 2.35 p.m.). 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—(1) Mr. H. E. Yar- 
row on ‘Evaporative Trials of one of the Water Tube 
Boilers for the Chilian Ironclad Libertad.” (2) Mr. W. 
Paterson on ‘‘ Greasy Condensation Water as Boiler Feed.” 
8 p.m, 





SATURDAY, APRIL 4. 

Incorporate? British Institute of Certified Carpenters 
(Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall).—Mr. W. Middleton on 
*‘ Arches and Centreing.” 6 p.m, 

Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A., F.R.S., on ‘' Light: its Origin and Nature.” VI. 
3 p.m. 

The Sanitary Inspectors’ —Association.— Ordinary 
general meeting, Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall. 6 p.m. 
Discussion will be opened by Mr. W. H. Grigg on “The 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1901.” 

Northern Architectural Association,—Excursion Meet- 
ing to the School Board Offices and the School of 
‘Cookery. 

Monpay, Apri 6. 

Society of Engincers.—Mr. R. J. Thomas on ‘* Road 
Maintenance and Administration.” 7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorporated).— 
Second annual general meeting to receive and adopt the 
Report of the Council; to elect the President and officers 
for next session, and to elect seven Fellows and two Asso- 
ciates to form the Council; to consider an alteration to 
Clause 14 in the Schedule of Charges, proposed by the 
Council, and to hear the President's closing address. 6 p.m. 


Tugspay, APRIL 7. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be further 


discussed, “American Locomotive Practice,” by Mr. P. J. 
Cowan. 8 p.m. 


Glasgow Architectural Association —Mr. F. H. New- 


bury on *‘ Ideals.” 8 p.m. 
Institute of Builders,—Finance Committee, 3.30 
p.m. Council. 4 p.m. 
WeEpNEsDAY, Apri 8. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Mr. 


Traill on * Woodwork of Louis XIV., XV., and xvi 
illustrated by limelight views. 8 p.m. , 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. — Examina- 
tion and Literary Committee 3.30 p.m. General Purposes 
and: Finance Committee 4.15 p.m. Election Committee at 
5.15 p.m. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 17.—By W. H. & J. A. Eapon (at 
Sheffield). 
Sheffield, Yorks.—Baker’s Hill, the Queen’s Cut- 
.- lery and Plate Works, area 2,080 yds., f., p... 413,000 
« March 19.—By Futter, Moon, & Fuccer (at : 
Croydon). 
Thotnton Heath.—173, 175, and 177, Moffat-rd., 
Rs WEAIECRE <scrabsioidnb cannes oacccwasins 740 





By Wo. Kina (at Bristol). 
Wrington, Somerset.—Corner Pool Farm, 165 a. 


EC 26 Dis be ceces Sie Sas ia tieaiee ows aa oune ees 43,600 
Corner Pool Cottage and 30 p., f. .....--- «+ 115 

Barrow Gurney, Somerset.—New Ditches Pas- 

CBIR BOOT Big tc ccst sc sis cscs ccnsiseice 460 
March 20.—By Paxton & Hotivay (at 
Bicester). 
Bainton, Oxon.—Freehold farmhouse and 143 4. 
SFO D.5 Vids EAI TIS... 00.00:-2:2.0's.05108:s10 1,930 
By Vernon & Sons (at High Wycombe). 
Lane End, Bucks.—Freehold iron foundry and 
land, area to a, 3. 4 p., with goodwill...... 1,400 
Park Lane Farm, 17 a. 3 6. 9 P.sf ..-2 ee -eeeee 755 
Enclosure of meadow land, 2a.3r.S8p,f. _.. 305 
‘Two freehold cottages, with range of build- 
oR op & Laer ene eR Oe : 330 
Bourne End, Bucks.—New-rd., Quarry View 
(two cottages), f., DP... .2ccccccsescsces-cccee 600 
March 2t.—By Macyuire & Merry (at 
Northampton) 

Kislingbury, Northants.—Hilt Farm, 115 a. rr. 

ZR Dig boy Yolo BGs ac 5 o's 5 sec sn niece corm aieice 4 200 
March 23.—By Mav & Rowven. 

Soho. -—27, Old Compton-st. (5.), f., Puecesee ccm Se 
42; rites. (5); Fy. 9.0. Q0l. 5c occas ccaweecese 3,100 
4, Rupert-st., f , y.r. §72. 48. 2.200 sccccsccccee 850 

Portman-sq , 8, George-st. (chambers), f., y r. 2077, 2,150 

Westminster.—s5, St E:min’s Hill and +7, Snow’s- 

rents (building site), area 1,10 ft., f. ......-- 1,160 

Pimlico.—g9t and 93, Lupus-st. (S ), ut. 25 yrs, 

Boo B05 F Be ROOK. io wie on sie x:0:616.5:6 s'0s9'0'0'6:930'015:810 1,450 

Aldgate.—12, Mansell-st. (S.). f., y.r. 622......... 1,260 

By Wacter VINCENT. 

Marylebone.—19 Exeter-st, (S.), u.t. 18 yrs., g.1. 

7, @S., w.t. 492. 8S. ~---. jielee sie eis)aie eres Jaen 150 
I10, 112, 122, and 124, Carlisle-st., u.t. 17] yrs., 
g.t. 060,, Wt. TOL’. 85.0600. 285 


Kilburn.—89 and gt, Kingsgate-rd. (S.), y.r. 807, 

also plot of building land adjoining, area 

83x ft., u.t. 88 yrs., Fr. 32/. -.--eseeeseeeee 509 
Portman-sq —23, King-st., and 8, Little George- 


St., 1:¢. 20 HIS. E.T. 262.5 VE. TZ5C GSec cece +e 500 

Kentish Town.—8r and 83, Weedington-rd., ut. 
56 yrs., gr. ral. 128., y.T. 622, 10S. ..20..000 525 

March 24.—By C. W. Davies & Son. 

Islington.—17, Ann-st., u.t. 334 yrs., g.r. 6/., y.r. 
BBIOu laces cua ubleiiee so eee ere smeies cen eie ns 345 

26, Prebend-st. (S.), ut. 24 yrs., g.r. 42. 48., yr. 
WAL. © Gai coigaaeminasieniiees eas cle see sian wipiais ease 290 

37, 38, and 39, Dean-st., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r. 157, 
Yolo OGL. csc ccsecrccce cers nccccccccceest cece 555 

Caledonian-rd.—16, Nailour-st., u.t. 49 yrs., g.r. 
CF A ee ee, SEO ee ee i 29? 

Holloway.—13, Mayton-st., u.t. 62} yrs., g.r 
67) 506g Wile hls ccc Reh oointenler eels paver een e.ts 320 

By Desennam, Tewson, & Co. 

Bloomsbury.—43 to 49 (odd), Gower-st., u.t. 8 
WPS xy BE TOSliy Hots GOL oasis nnn cain Gere a5 oe I, 199 
57, Gower-st., u.t. g} yrs., g.r. 40/., y.r. 1352. .. 455 

71, 7%, 77, 81, and 83, Gower-st., u.t. 21 yrs., g.r. 
NOOL 4, Fi NOOOL,. 5 o.cic cnc. cc0se on vicwesiciee ais << 9,085 

8, Great Russell-st. (S.), u.t. 12 yrs., g.r. 450., 
ee QSL. scccsecccecccncccccwccccccescccsce 330 

6a and 8, Ridgmount-st. (builder's workshops, 

stores, &c.), area 10,270ft., u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 
RRs De vin.b04'5 > camieiws om 55:00 )esicisin\s serene 6 o'% 1,200 


City of London.—Cannon-st., f.g.r. 9152, rever- 
sion in 284 yrs. ..... sswa veces 40,000 


By H. Donatpson & Son. 


Mile End.—s8 and 69, Bizomfield-rd., u.t. 65} 
ree AE A Fl AY OO oe ie 750 

Dalston.—22, Gayhurst-rd., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 57, 
BEADLE. ce cGics omen ssn pe as se siesenenienies 360 

By Fieuret, Sons, & ADAMs, 

Dulwich.—72 to 88 (even), Darrell-rd., f., w.r. 
RROLOR cact waste css hoes renee Bratsferee Be 2,740 
244, Underhill-rd. (S.), f., y.r. 532... .. 920 


246, 248, and 250, Underhill-rd , f., w.r. 117d. .. 940 
By Hotumway & STANGER. 
Streatham.—Oakdale-rd., Dunraven, Lexington, 
Oakdene House, Rosemont, Coniston, and 
Weston Lea, u.t. 94} yrs., gr. 882. 4s., y.r. 


37Sbe vvcccccess Sigis'e: pn ie deb nieenl@. am Bieler sie he's 3,405 
Stanthorpe-rd., Claughton, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 
OL. COB.g C8. SSL.  cocceccncccevevccesevccese 585 
17, Hopton-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. 92.5 y.t. Bol. .. 550 
By JoserH SToweEr. 
Hackney.—t to 4, Grove-la., c., Wr. 522. 2... noes 670 
By G. Trottore & Sons. 


Kensington.—57, Earl’s Court-sq., u.t. 70} yrs., 
Z-¥. 4OL,, Y.0. T4Ol.. 2 vo recccevccscccsescesese 1,500 
By Frepk. WarMAN. 
Canonbury.—18, Marquess-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., gr. 
TOOL GSls <asinceceiee sce in sinrerarelctateiesa(ba’s 675 
Hollaway.—6, St. John’s Pk., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 
A isp Lge SITs hig oS SC OR OES 540 


hs Ge, Rha Co AOl ns cs occa tee reemeees 250 
By Bettamy & Co. (at Walham Green). 


Fulham.—4o, Rostrevor-rd,, u.t. 85 vrs., g.r. 
Br SO8 PMB as ann sascpe ce acs senor snne ns 470 
South Kensington.—3, Ifield-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 
rol., e.r. Gof. ....-- eninieeoie a tas ne ae aie 450 
Hampstead-road.—33, Werrington-st., u.t. 46 yrs., 
CF. Flog Geko GSU... 60 os sa svc snso0isiesn seseeess 370 
By Oraitt, Marks, & LawRENCE 
(at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
City of Londen.—Paternoster-row, the Chapter 
Coffee House (p.h.), u.t. 63 yrs., y.r. 400/., 
with goodwill..... Dice ci wiee ene tetas ieee sais 25,450 
By J. C. Pratt (at Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith.—13, 14, 15, and 16, Montague-st., 
1.0: 99 SER ees BSC., Woks LATE. TOS: av cesses 1,075 


167, The Grove, u.t. 73 vrs., g-r. 112, e.r. 602, 615 
March 25.—By Joun Bott & Sons. 
Peckham.—81, Rye-la. (S.), u.t. 55 yrs., g.r. 





Bis T2865 ECO... on caccn a wcncceses ses wows 1,630 

99 and ror, Rye-la. (S.), u.t. 563 yrs., g.r. 242., 
PEVRBRL: dae hascn ae cacao wen eeewoess cee neces 4,240 

Rye-la, ig.r. 51/., u.t. 56} yrs., g.r. 12, with 
DEIANIN give 6-455s.55-so peraescsceuneeace edie. 1,150 

By Messrs. Cronk. 

Westerham, Kent.—High-st., The Pheasantry 

oO PS Serre wEhisiose ue 1,000 
By Dyer, Son, & Hittron. 

Eltham, Kent.—Court-rd., Fryern House, u.t. 
gs Se FCO oct A: nr eT 2,420 

Court-rd., Oak Lodge, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 202, 
oe ARE ERR eo ee eric 1,350 

Lee.—3 and 5, Birch-gr, ut. 78 yrs, g.r. 182, 
WIS ORG akwanee <i cide cceasacwwene: aeeeaee 950 


es, 


15, St. Mildred’s-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 122. ros., 






£6c0 
Bal. Wxs OGL. seccsewese ce ‘ 520 

By Ernest OWERs. 
Hampstead.—6, Sherriff-rd., f., e.r. 852, «2.2... 1300 


I 

98, Abbey-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. tol., &.r. 1007... 969 
By RaveNSHEAR & Massy. 

Hanwell.—147 and 149, Uxbridge-rd. (S.), f., y.r. 


2302. wore cecece saeeeeses tt tees sete eeeeeees 4.750 
143 and 145, Uxbridge-rd. (S.), y.r. rrod. ...... 25755 
1 and 4, Broadway (S.), f., y.r. 2002. . 3.475 
t and 2, Milford-villas, f., y.r, trod. .......... 1800 
Brixton.—37, 89, 9t, and 93, Brixton-hill (S.), u.t. 
PONITS: METS TSOL 5 VR AZO. 5.0 cb:s0:86. 60:0 50'0'e6 1,250 
Paddington.—5 and 6, South Wharf-rd., u.t. 18 
WES (Te TOlsg BECO nc ease. Sesioe se cniccss 350 
8, York-row, u.t. 249 yrs, gr. 52, wer. 312. 4s, 125 
By E. W. RicHARpDSON. 
Southwark.—2, Falmouth-rd., u.t. 7} yrs., gr. 
A Doe ee ee eee eer ree 145 
20 and 21, Union-sq., u.t. rr} yrs., gr. 10d, 105., 
SENIOR. - cc erssisieciesennctenerieue Sawesoviees. 260 


By R. Tipey & Son. 


De Beauvoir Town.—58, De Beauvoir-rd., u.t. 
oP he tee ey A on 2) ee Ce eee 249 
Highgate.—27 to 35 (odd), Retcar-st., u.t. 77 yrs., 
Cx. @5L., WTA IQSL TOS. scse esses cscees tose 1,235 
y G. WHeat.ev & Son. 
Erith, Kent.—South-rd., f.g.r.’s 602., reversion ia 
iG. . cenulic nimreibravermin sips. 6: Wires aly (are week pieia.ce caleie 1,620 


45 y ; 
By Futter, Moon, & Fourier (at Tooting). 


Tooting.—1 to 4, Angel-cot., f., w.r. 442. 4s. .... 435 
1 to 5, Red Lion-cot., f., w.r. 767. 14S. .....0.. 735 
1 to 6, Spring-cot., f., w.r. 100/. 2S... ......00 06 1,189 
Mitcham, Surrey.—1 and 2, Phipps Bridge-cot., 
and plot of garden ground, f., w.r. 31d. 4s. .. 485 
t to 6, Everett’s-pl., f., w.r. 74/. 25. .e-eee ven. 73) 
1 to 6, Church-rd., and plot of land adjoining, 
fe Glo LOOG. AS. o6-sc:ceces es osrccenes Sieeavcees 1,400 


Phipps Bridge-rd., two blocks of building land, f. 595 
March 26.—By CHEsTerTON & Sons. 


Kensington.—Avonmore-rd., Avonmore-mansions 
(flats), u.t. 634 yrs., g.r. go/., y.r. 1,1692, .... 6,509 
46, Argyll-rd., ut. scyrs., g.t. 122, y.r. 115d... 1,589 


By C. Rawtey Cross & Co. 
Shepherd’s Bush.—25 and 27, Ethelden-rd., u.t. 


7Sk VLG. 8.8. 29h. YP. FO. ss occ cces piss slelsteie’s 850 
By FAREBROTHER, ieiuis, & Co. 


Kensington.—6 and 8, Glazbury-rd., u.t. 733 yrs., 
SEO UAE PARE Go sa ele | Minis siesece caieicisis sisieie 1,505 
By G. GoutpsmitrE, Son, & Co. 
Pimlico.—13, St. George’s-rd., u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 
EAbsa) Velo PACU: cc veises aivalcis sis wisis secs cmvess 1,270 


17, Gloucester-st., u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 102, y.r. gol. 730 


Beckenham, Kent.—27, Southend-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., 
Pats EOL g ie cieloicic nisis. besa os es p opie nielnceslveea 1,000 
By Kems.evys’. 
Chadwell Heath, Essex.---Romord-rd., Eagle 
House and 6'8.0'F..5 px f., De. sscessee <awcse 2,125 
y C. C. & T. Moore. 
Bethnal Green.—s54 and 56, Fuller-st., u.t. 71 yrs., 
Ck GGlap Wek. GONE EAS. “Secacecccsicccccccses “TIO 
Limehouse.—86 and 88, Eastfizld-st. (S.), f., w.r. 
Bdby EIS, ab vices oe todiace veissesetivnvecscsss se 440 
Bow.—358 and 360, Old Ford-rd., u.t. 50} yrs., 
er Oe peg O iia g wine rain einoiae/teweteccimnscees 600 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Kensington.—67, Marloes-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 72., 
WU IGOls cacicnissive.eisin/0:a: sissies isi sicigisleiercie-se a gto 
Camberwell.—18 and 19, Dagmar-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., 

File TAL 5 Gel Tle. 56s 00 sce viccceccwece'e erce 775 
x to 5, Canal Bank, u.t. 83! yrs., g.r. 254, W.t 

DUSU AS. <ivicinencic eevee aanees LSPs eee UN awe 400 
By Sears-st. fp Ge Sale sikce wes we neces eee sees 500 

Peckham.—182, 184, and 186, Sumner-rd., f., w.r. 
GEE, FES. s.siswsie seus’ Reece cols eeens gercsneeaes 1,200 
188, Sumner-rd. (S.), f., €-1. 492. ccccccccsccece 430 
170, 172, and 174, St. George’s-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., 
FT. TOL, Wks 100K 2S, oe a 6 eecnveciesivces'sccins 735 
Brixton.—26, Tintern-st., u.t. 72 yrs., g.re 62. 75. 6d., 

Cbs Sab .c aculswes 36 ses nivetneresis sens Ane 299 
Kennington.—67, St. Agnes-pl., u.t. 65 yrs., gr. 

G/1G5.5 Webs AONs, vanecsiv arses ale aie pasar oe cteneee 395 
Brockley. —67, Tressillian-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., g.T- 

SP POS OiT GOL.) a 5ocissswaeiegics seseescisees 615 
Tottenham —39 to 46, Albert-rd., ut. 74 yrs-s 

Go. SOL. BS.y W.T. 3672. 4S. cereccceccvccecece 1,500 

By J. A. & W. THarp. 

Walworth.—s6 to 78 (even), Faraday-st., u.t. : 

49 YIS., Bor. 5724) WF. O792. LOS. seeeee-eeeee 1,625 

Bethnal Green.—230 and 232, Vallance-rd., f., 
YeT. 52h. nese voccccccscsccesscsccccccssooss 799 

By Vartey & Lockinc. 

Chingford.—13, Buxton-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 745 i 
I. Merrrerr rir tT SC CO so a ? 

Enfisid.—-Bush Hill Pk., 62, Wellington-rd., u.t. 
72 YS.) Fr. 120., C4. SOL -ececccascoececeos 440 

By Weston & Sons. 

Sarnes.—50, 52, 54, and 56, Lonsdale-rd., f., © 

Vile BOO svcececsecstice ss ecb coauceeoue ween 2,325 

Gray's Inn-rd.—No. 217 (S.), f, y-t. 652. eeeeeee 1,520 


March 27.—By Buncu & DUKE. a 
Clapton.—42, Median-rd., f., €.r. 420. seeeeeeere 595 
By Herrinc, Son, & Daw. 





Clapham.—25, Cedars-rd., u.t. 56 yrs.,; §-I- 25/., o 
Y-T. TOOL. co ccece Beawseae eawer cereus ew aalarar see 57 
Balham.—s8, Rossiter-rd., u.t. 7U yrsey §.r- 9f., xfo 
CTIEEE oxicwaccacsescseccn¥ ses ¢ prercmeieeeae wise 
areola" 9 d 8, Calders-row, f., W-r- ‘ 
F2U GOS: cciaesdoelsacsiacncsasesenncessce® meena 1 
Sutton, Surrey.—Carshalton-rd., f., y.r. 287. «+++ 34 
By Martin, Ciarxe, & Co. 
Camberwell.—7o to 92 (even), Wyndham-rd. (four 
shops and nine houses), w.r. 3042. 6s.: also oi 
plot of land in rear, area 3,950 ft., f. ..++++++ 4,54 
By ProtHeror & Morris. 
Finsbury Park.—182, Green-lanes, area a}a., ut. 330 
363 yrs., g.r. 432. 178+) Pe oe eereeee senesenes 


| Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 


- j lor 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; 1.g.0. TO" 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; bog 4 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for ioe i Ply 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. ~d a 
rental; q.t. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly “ te 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per someon eo a 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for roa 5 0 ts 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. ood i 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for a so fot 
, grove ; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; % 


offices ; s. for shops. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
querage prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


TILES. 
oe 
Best plain red roofing tiles. .42 








i uantity obviously affect prices—a fact which Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. “ 

er eed by those who make use of this | Best Broseley tiles ...... --50 © per 1,co0 ” ” 

7 Se n Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 i yi 

_- Hip and posal «se 4 © per doz, re sa 
ICKS, &c. Best Ruabon Red, brown or 

rabemedees brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 ‘ 99 

4s. d. Do. ornamental Do. ..60 © és aes 

Hard Stocks .... 114 © per 1,000 alongside, in river, Vane Ses oer e eee ee : - per doz, ” ” 

Z ecrerrn a % 
Rough Stocks and rE (oO Best Red or Mottled Staf- . 
eae eae. 212 0 ws = cm D ——— pagan 51 9 per 1,000 re Pe 
ae e o. Ornamental Do. ......54 = oF et 
jpperS «-eeeee + & S$ 2 ” 29, ” ‘hapee: 

Fetons soon ae of eee oe eee Oe 

Red M4 ee ; - : = : ni Best ‘‘ Rosemary” brand 

Best Far TRADE GIES: co cess occces 48 © per 1,000 ‘a sn 

Best Red — ce cl Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 0 = ‘i a 
Ruabon “acing 5 ” = = Pita tiles: 2255.6. ccece. 4 © per doz aay) ee 

Best =, — os 6 Valley tiles 2... c0cccecs 3 si ae Se 

rasnlr ee ’ ” ” 

RB  -soom eooe 411 80 Pe ” ” WOOD. 

Best Stourbridge ; ’ ; At per standard. 
Fire Bricks .... 4 8 9 ” ” " Deals: best sin. by1rin.andgin. £ s.d. £ s. d 

GLazeD BRICKS. DY QM. ANG TE Is. ..c. 5c “ss I§ 10 © 1610 © 

Best White and Deals : best 3 by g..... eaeaaea ses 1410 0 15130 0 
Ivory lazed Battens : best 2} in. by 7 in. and 8in., 

Stretchers...... 13 0 © YY ” ” and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in...... + I§ 10 O 1210 0 
Headers Re aa 29 0 ” ” ” Battens ; best 2} by6and3by6.. 0 10 a _ - 
Quoins, Bullnose, 71m. an le 

d Flats...... 17 9 9 " ” ” Whedls 2 SOCONdS oes ccccoscnneccnse t o olessthanbest 

Double Stretchers 19 c o ” ” ” Battens : seconds mercer sw eciee OW Oo “us. as 

Double Headers.. 16 0 © ” % 8 2in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 im. . 9 0° © 9g10 o 

One Side and two 2in. by 43 es in. by.5in. «2 810 © 910 o 
Ends....+++++. T9 9 90 Y) 9 ” Foreign Sawn Boar s— 

Two Sides and zin. and 1}in. by 7in. .......... 010 0 gg 9g 
one End ...... 20 00 a me “s nig . 
lays, Chamfered 3 in.; steeteeeeeccecesecteeeeces I 0 0 “ 

= eovcce "20 °o 9 PS) 33 ” Fir timber : Best middling Danzig At per load of so ft. 

Best Dipped Salt or Memel(average specification 410 0 5 00 
Glazed Stretch- Seconds ...... aieeses ceeecsesse 4 5 0 410 0 
ersand Headers 12 0 oO ” ” ” Small timber (8 In. to 10im.).... 312 6 335 0 

Quoins, Bullnose, Small timber (6in. to 8in.)...... 3.0 0 310 0 
and Flats...... 140 9 ” os » WEG DAIS, a cccccscnces wce SE CO 3 00 

Double Stretchers 15 © © » » ” anes © timber Go ft. average)... 3 a ° ‘ 338, ° 

Double Headers.. 14 0 0 » ” ” oINERS Woop. t per standard, 

One Side and two White .* : First yellow deals, 

Ends...ceeeeee I5 9 90 » ” ” 3 Oe DY BE Mec cee ec <cccccesee 23 00 2400 
Two Sides and 3 in. byg Is scee se seeccece -os 21 © O 2210 oO 

one End ......- 5 9 9 ” ry) ” Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by7in. 17 0 0 1810 0 
SplaysChamfered, Second yellow deals, 3 in. — in. 18 10 © 20 0 0 

Squints........ 14 0 0 y ” ” “ ” 3in.by gin. 1710 © 19 0 O 
cane Quality , Battens, 2} in. and 3in,by7in. 1310 0 1410 © 
Whiteand Dipped Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

Salt Glazed ., 200 ” less than best. and g in. ; saaee poe ere 1510 0 1610 © 

. c Battens, 24 in. and3in.by7in. 1110 © 1210 0 

Thames Ballast cia anand é ; ath ara Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

eenes aaea trate ae , 4 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 © per ton, delivered. nw II 3 ‘tok tse eceecececs 73 2 : a a : 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 2r 0 _,, e Lo » bygin..... ° 
2 ALLENS 0 oe ee ee cece wees ee seen oe 1310 O 15 O Oo 
Norg.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary Second yellow deals, 3 in. by : 
charge for sacks. WS Wh cena dercoes ve oc clas «socee 1600 17 © O 
: . Do. 3 in. by g in. .... uaa ne setae 1410 0 16 © o 
Grey Stone _ ow cant, = ¢ sg _ —_ MOEN so oaicic ceva cate d/vcnnee aces III0 0 1210 0 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. pe y. dpt. Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
ot) eae gidagueddcuaaes ee 1310 0 14 © O 
eS DE QING 2 kc cciecc ce 13 00 1400 
STONE, Do. 3 in. by 9 
MANN ax cured dcatie valecwcie os io 0 © 11 0 o 
s. d. White Sea and Petersburg:— _ 

Ancaster in blocks .... 1 1x per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. First white deals, 3 in. by 11M. 1410 0 4510 © 
a ace SY ” ” , » 3 im. bygin. 1310 0 1410 0 

Farleigh Down Bath .. x 8 PY) ” | nem eee meadeaae ec IF 0 O 12 00 

Beer inblocks .... 1 6 ” % Second white deals 3 in. byi1in. 1310 0 1410 © 

Grinshill —_,, E cae B26 re » ‘a ae » 3in.bygin. 1210 0 1310 0 

Brown Portland inblocks 2 2 ” ” ‘s ‘a »» battens...... 910 0 1010 0 

Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 ” ” Pitch-pine; deals .........0ccsees 100 1800 

Red Corsehill ne 25 ” ” Under 2 in. thick extra .. ee ecian © 10 0 I oo 

wy reer Freestone 2 0 » » bie inca gay regular sizes... 33 0. o upwards. 

anshe " 2 4 ” ” MMOUED ccnccncckecucexe o- 22 0 0 24 00 
York StonE—Robin Hood uality. Seconds, regular sizes ........08 2410 0 2610 0 
S. a. ° ,. | Yellow Pine CMaMeNts 0.0: ccacee 20 0 0 2200 

Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depdt. | Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube... o 3 6 o 4 6 

6in.sawn two sides land- Danzig and ~—— Oak Logs— , . 
Ings to sizes (under Large, per'ft. cube ..0.:..cccces oO 2 © 3 
4oft. super.) ...... -- 2 3 perfoot super. ,, Small’ Pe Sh) sdeecaducece o 2 3 o 2 6 

6 in. Rubbed two sides Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... 0 5 0 0 5 6 
Ditto, Ditto sctesess 2G ” ” Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

3 a. two. ig : ' inch saennaneen' jeteteeeeees ° 0 4 o o 8 
s random sizes).. o ri} ” in. oO. do. eos «©0 O + 6 os 

2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one ? Dry Mahogany— 
pod slabs (random ' Heaienes, Tabasco, per ft. sup. ‘or 
r erteasecteccse O 7 ’ ” AS INCH oo seee cece eececceeeeee O O 

14 in, to -. ditto co 6 ” — Figury, per ft. sup. as ‘ 

EST HaRL YorK-— MIQIE a goancdeasecnaacienaes I © 20 
appled random blocks 3 ©. per ft. cube ” Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup, 

in, sawn two sides, SMNDOIN g canes na earcaasses wecde © 010 o1o 

landings to sizes(ander MOONE, BOO WOO oc cues vacdcecosce + 1610 © 20 0 o 

4oft. sup.) ., sores se 2 8 perft. super. 45 American Whitewood Planks— 

Sin. Rubbed two sides WOUIG CUNO cna cecsevacccserenes O-G0! = eis 
Ditto CL ” ” Prepared Flooring— Per square. 

3 In, sawn two sides . 1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
slabs (random sizes) z 2 ” »” SUG aaa cadean cuccdacactaaen 013 6 o17 6 

2h self-faced random 1in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

pitb en sesers cesses en ° § ” » WANGUEE occa ca'dceaaakasn ee O014 0 o 18 o 
Seton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks’ 2 3_ per ft. cube. 13 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
" " »» 6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depét. eS ee re obo » = 6 

sides landings 2 74 ry = “ats tin. by 7 in. white, planed and . , 
eld. rly. depét. SME cncnsdvusancaasedaees © 11 © 13 
° ” » 3in, do. z 2h 55 PY) rin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
IMMMENN ss <5 carci laa ans hee ae ©1120 O14 Oo 
i 13 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

SLATES. P Bee eee exewunes anes = 0114 6 © 16 6 

in in, Lea 3 in. by 7 inch ye ow matched an 
ay beaded or V-jointed boards o1t 0 013 6 
soiee best blue Bangor..33 2 6 per 1000 of r200atry.dep. | yin, by 7 in. Pty do do 014 0 0128 © 

20X10 best feo “ss 6 ” ” Zin. by7in. white dc. do. o10 0 ot 6 

2X12 "s WHS ” ” rin. by7in. do. do. do. 211 6 o13 6 

UX Shee = 2. a 7 se ” 6-in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7-in. 

0X10 best blue Portma- i " JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. ; 

6X8 best bine B. +12 50 xs rr on delivered. 

*Xt0 os Portmadoe 6 50 ‘i ne ai ae ans, ” ton. 

4 ureka un- . » Gs ° 

20x fading green... 15 26 i “i Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 5 0 7 5 © 

ie ” ” a7’ = 6 99 ee Compound Girders re a rag 950 

16x § ” ” 1210 0 ei fe Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

20% 3 ” ” 10 5 0 ‘s pe nary sections ........ Stcidcuvecce, FERC 817 6 

Bxr0 manent green xr oO 0 4 _ Flitch Plates ............. “ese Cee aes 

xg” ” 950 ” - Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

» 610 © ‘i Ag including ordinary patterns ..... 7 2 6 8 5 6 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 





© per 1,000, at rly. depét. 


METALS. 


iron— 
Common Bars..........cccccees 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 
Mild Steel Bars .... 


se ». galvanised.......... 


Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ........ 


” io SORE Be cxccccia 
of | 


” ” 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g....... daduenaas ‘ 
” » 22g. and 24 g, 
“ + ME Bacanddasee 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g.......... 
Pe ae 22 g. and 24 g. 
0 9 MO Gidesasense 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 


pe pe 22 g. and 24g. 
os 1 Me Wicccussa ce 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g, 
and thicker 
” » 22g,and 24g, 
‘a “w, Se ‘a 


Cut nails, 3m. to6 in. ......... , 


LEAD, &c. 


Leap—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe .... 
Campo Pipe 

Zrnc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne 

Silesian 


Coprer— 


ee em ences meee seoe 


ee ewes enas 


Brass— 
Strong Sheet. 
Thin 


eee weeeee 
sees 


” 


Tin—English Ingots 
So_vpER—Plumbers’ 


UUM fs ccoaadeucceas 
Blowpipe . 


veeeee 








PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Per ton, in London 


s. d. s ¢. 
715 0 8 5 o 
8 5 6 815 0 
10 10 oO . @ = 
9c 0 9 10 o 
950 9 10 © 
16 ° es 

gauge.) 


°o 
(* And upwards, according to size and 


wo00 «+ «= -« 
Iroc o ¢ # 6 
1210 o eo = « 
1215 0 - * 
3 5 0 <"s <s 
45 0 e 
1 0 o + -@ -< 
16 10 0 7 8 
1% 0 o ee 
1215 © + e« « 
3 5 0 2. = 9 
450 . . - 
200 a ie Js 
13 0 © ae oa 
465 9 +P S-9 
° 915 o 
as.) 


¢ 95 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extr. 


Per 
4 


ton, in London. 


s d ££ s d. 


1515 0 - + 
16 5 0 * s« 

115 o - * 
1815 o + * -« 
285 o ' 8 - 
28 o o . ss 
© o10$f - - 
Oo of + + 
© olf + - . 
© 010 * 16 ‘4 
Q@ o11 Ca Rar. 
un S11 
© Oo - + 
oo 8 a “eo 
© 0 of + es 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


BS OR CMIG so nccccdccec soccceeeee 2hd. per ft. delivered. 
se fOGFTRS.. 20. c cece tececcccceee 29d. 4y Be 
SE OS COE ode csacawanccdeai cece Ste gg i 
A oS ae: eoce 24d. 38 
26 oz. thirds ....... dédaddadnadus ee 4d. 98 os 
» fourths........ secccccecece 340 45 pe 
SR QHONGON <6 cd cdaacdcocecus oecse Se os pe 
sh SOO a dc cacwwans eescse Qe 4s ‘a 
Fluted sheet, 15 0Z. ...cccccccccce 3d. ‘a ee 
‘i BE OR ccanscusdacecs 4d. ss, ” 
3 Hartley’s Rolled Plate .......... 7d. ,, ‘a 
i ” ” 92 Pen eeccce 2d. ” ” 
” ” ” Oe ceesese ° 23d. ” ” 
OILS, &c. & s. a. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels. . per gallon o 2 3 
” ” ” in TUMS....00- eee ” e@s 3 
Boiled ,, sy in pipes or barrels... os o 25 
ja aa SC ee a © 29 
Turpentine, in barrels .............. pe o 3 8 
He DANCIN gale ce wa nerwass “ ° 320 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton ar to © 
Red Lead, e eadnaauee ensaseeaacs ‘a 20 © © 
Best Linseed Oil Putty.... .......... percwt. o 8 o 
SIMGU NON TRE <6 os an cnkcconccccscene per barrel 1 12 © 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon 
4 Se Ge 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......... deste aedaine oe @ 8 <« 
Pale Copal Oak....... naadadldewgae teeccccsee O10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ....cccccccccccece 0129 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .............2.. © 10 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
CRUG Sos aaads sao wessadedehadozcalsxes 0% © 
Pine Wlastic Carviage ic .cccccccccscccce ea Ow 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ............. - 016 5 
WEN WOME EBUNE” dccadcdccccddnadecadcacnvcue °016 a 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ......... wadcikes 018 © 
Mutra Pale PremcR OR  ocsscsde cd cccacdcaccs “or an 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ..........ccceseseas O38 D 
White Copal Enamel .......... dawaace waco 2 ate 
TE MGte VON ROUOE fo o6ccdncedacccae dedeadae coe O82 OC 
Best Japan Gold Size ...... dnddshhe taeccegees’) O06 
Best Black Japan ........ shaeestdcdscsedeaten OS, @ 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ...........0...000 co Ogn 
Pentel WING oss dcnddicticcdncenciaads sce @ 2S 
URUEE RMON fh. < cceandadinescedascevicccksscan @3Gee 
MOM ad idacccdcdntndacesacaceas esccceqece OP 6 
French and Brush Polish ....00.0 sccccaceses O30 © 
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= 
GON 
‘hhouse 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, Colerid 
ian 
(For some Contracts, d:c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) ag 
Plast 
Slati 
ron} 
COMPETITION. GRA 
Free Li 
Shiner, 
Grays, ] 
: | Davey; 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. Designs to J. Bro 
be delivere: Se: 
aii | Hammo 
-|*Girls High School, Stockton ONn-TECES .......sscerccceereereeeeee| LHC GOVEINOMS......c00-ee00 251., 15 ( — 
SPuUbliC BACHE .0.coccsccscccererces scscncessooeceecsovosenss pinewpawsnuart Gillingham (Kent) U. D.C. leaitie 201. cae (ee A 
» 10/., steeteeesecesseeeescesauenaeteeseneessssssecsssscessessseeaeeercesereesaees, May 3) 

GRAY 
in i se 
architect 

CONTRACTS. Essex: 
: | W. Pott 
G, Brow 
) J, J. La 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by | Tenders to 
| be detiverec| 
| we mn ILFO 
Additions to Factory, Queen’s-road, Halifax .,. ae Messrs. J. Mackintosh & Co., Ltd... M. Hall, Architect, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax... ee: pig 
tHospital, Uxbridge- art a ihe seseeeeeeecveceresscereeeeee! Hampton U.D.C.......0008 wee! §. H, Chambers Surveyor, Public Offices Hampton, “Middlesex ......| — {lford, E 
Flags, Kerbs, &c., near Manc HOUOOT cocerseccesesescscnescessos] WEONUEON WTR. cosc.ce.oce ...| J.T. Proffitt, Surveyor, Council Offices, Worsley el. - eal C. Norti 
Granite a etal, & &e.. 208 5008800 snncoeeosenece wee) Chingford U. Wh ec eee H. Bird, 14, The A te Chingford ? RRUY <capsyesednensstsenesdasines do, | F Willn 
Sewers, Chr noob agg ssesenseecsssescenceecessesenssescsseercesers! Chester RiD.C....ccssseeeccrsseeseseeeeees F. E. Priest, Civil Engineer, 13, Harrington-strect, | Liverpool. ORs. oo F, Gowe 
P aneahiy-ves | ae gl seesetenaeeenenaeseseneceesen enn snseseceneesees Wool ye ter sosseeenees Council’s Engineer, Public Offices, Kilburn, N.W... 1 Vi AMES rs | A. Syme 
Va Me a seeeeereseeerre re re eee ewer eeeeeees hace y | 
oer Week une New Public Tavatory” ee sty tg il cuemtete as tole tat tees Ee io gar ortinieosneirr tenets April 8 | A. H. Li 
Chapel and Schools, Bentham, Kendal . : e° Sessa J. F. Curwen, y per Roe 26, Hi h ong REnaatRe ee e do. 
Public Convenience, Reddish-road .. Stockport Corporation... -| J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, ae’ Weseen a is ort o 
Gasholder TadK.............00sesseesesoereeees Stanraer (N.B.) Gas Co. ..| W. G. Belford, Dunbae House. ca iggy : , | a 2 | KEST 
School Buildings, near Manstie a Pleasley School Board ............:-..| J. Perkin, Architect, Main-street, Shirebrook _.....csssccsccessssessereorece ~ | Woodsid 
Rood Making, Deanity ~~ tees Gidnilesapacsencosee Casinaatord R.D.C......0.seseeeeeeereeeee] HG. Warne, Surveyor, Market-road, eDEOOK os ntrnenentn seve A = 0 | Norman 
rvoir, near cclestie spavbeonasvssboosphaenessecsel MSO MMR OT IGEDIC:, «5.6 ccc-meusne . & an a Stveeconeeses: pril 10 Ansenstiie 
Hnlargement of Chapel, IIE scnsnnssvniniabsimamsiaa by - Pow eee — aa oor — —— — a mau a no 
Moe es Ag weed a Knar esborough.. savemene 2? Knaresboro’ Hos. Brd.| @. H, Stranger, F. RI. B.A., Queen's ¢ Chi saber "Wolverhainpio one e FG, Mi 
ublic Offices an Static noe getsrsonnaed| MMGOYSROD WIGID-O.: scsssecesoaversvccosenes i, 4 Bere aieeteee ee tees -| April 13 "ue 
Reservoir Works, Crosshaven .......s.sseesseeee | Kinsale R.D.C.. . < . H, Hutchinson, Architect, can tee a on omen piacere | ae Nile & 
*Brection of Cottages on Blackley E state . Manchester Corporation i cnleamensest cas City Architect, Town Hall lisachenter ee =" , 
ear Ht Restoraioi, Winerton, Lines an Midsomer Norton (Smrst.) U.D.C...| Surveyor, Council Offices, Midsomer Norton .....ccceccce co 4 
ure es ’ yl ~ OR Srenct SS: ere Nie C. H. Fowler Archi Ai a p Oe Pee eee See eoereeseese eescceces 5 
vs ci — &. . Perrine tty piety Helier Corporation...... A. H. natin cee Meee i aliheedeke taceoatnen April 16 LARG 
roken G Ry RES utland County Council .......ece0e B. A. Ads Jouneil Offi al Pecans ae cane eae ne to hold x 
Refuse Destructor, Mo ccinancciancnciiapaetel Preston Corporation ........ ienecacnt Sinsingit Unecaeen town, Mair Feenen EEISSEE SAMAR NY 7 Andrew's 
Infirmary Superstructure, Parkside Asy jum . ass .-| Macclesfield'Council.. H. Beswick, Architect. Newgate-street. Chester ...cc.0.... —" Fileshire. 
Schools... oe Rowley Regis (Staffs) School Board] Merdith & Pritchard, Architects, Kidderminster ..... it i Fife, Qu 
*Underground Conve niences, ¢ Offord-road., .| Islington Borough Council.......000. Council’s Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. s.sessssssccssesseeccsecces — ait W. Carag 
*Making- up Rouwds... aan eeemeaiemanetnese emineenes! Tottenham U.D veseeseseveceeees] CounCII’s Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham........................ i ir 91 | Morrison 
ona relig Oiler, orks. ae 7 — puksdhbeanwesnennaconse ieee bor Si eipedseneane Council’s Surveyor, The Moot Hall, Daventry Reeaeudacccbancusteestexseeeene. (a = 1 J. Martin 
*New So , ‘ seseseeceeseeeeeeee| Commissioners Of H.M. Works...... fice ks, Storey’s G: ho tee ee ae : »& Je 
Mtr beapnag erry Tsay 4s ax he en gaat i Works H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W.......00scsscecceces ses sossessensceae do. | yt 
“New Sorting Office, Kentish a N. W... et do. = A - Mackay & 
‘Fire Main and Hydrants, South-Hastern Hospital ...... Metropolitan Asylums Board.........] Off ) pril 22 | - 
*[ronwork for Ornamental Gates, &C..........ccseeceseeeeeees Bradford Corporation ...... ; et ee —e TEC. sessesssessesnnesesessnecencenneesenins do. aval 
Drainage Works, Balfron ......ss0ss.sseseeee ..| Stirling County Council A. Forbes, 146, Buchanan-street, Glasgo seseenanneeneeneneeinte acces, SE 
*Making-up, Paving and Lighting Roads ............s00000+ Hanwell U.D.C. = Council's Surveyor, Hanwell, W. EIASGOW " tsnentrneren renee «| LITTL 
*Painting and Repairs to Workhouse, &c., Endell-street] St. Giles-in- -the-Fields Guardians ... The Clerk, 57, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, | — Ane - | a cremato 
Riectric . ee Whickham-street ..........s0cecerees Sunderland Corporation ............... J. F. ©. Snell, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Sandorland ccc a : Corporati: 
|*Municipal Buildings wees es seecseseeeseeee? Deptford Borough Council... Li 2 “WwW Tee pM ag oo rs | B.E 
m aon. — and Underground Convenience ..........., Camberwell Borough Council......... Lanchester, Stewar 6, & Rickards, 1. Yer mow-place, — : Mal : | 
ces, &C. .... sass Messrs. Hargreaves Bros ; T Bo" one May 12 | 
Two Houses, Sicaavein a “Tiunsiet, ag CSSTS, greaves Bros. & Co...... cB; Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street, Huil . secevesee| No date. | Symo 
Shops, Warehouse, &c. ... ‘| Newport (Mon) Co-op. Society ae on —— listate twee Waterloo-road, Hunslet ........, do | 
Fanaa —— Stanwell, ‘Middlesex’ Stanwell Parish Council ...............] R. Low. Architect, Paesacoaseck Stabe omnes, atone | =. 
u ae ae oe } h ea on ih a ee ; 
roposed Municpa ces Grewe Corporation  ...........0608. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, a ed ha do. LOND( 
| premises, 
and 2, Can 
| and _< 
| oultin 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | WC ~ 
| Langdale | ‘ 
a. 
Smith & § 
| A. A, Wel 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. | Salary. —_— vg 
$$ LONDC 
*Dis . — 
| DURING BUTTHOLE (COUPE) © hoses ssss ts Shea eee eessecseoe London County Council 0... | See advertisement hsseenrveennnnennnnnennsemsnnnmnnnie April 24 | dons of 7 
—_———_ f S. Atkir 
>, * 7. ° ° ° one . ses a B 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions iv. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, xviil. Howard, 
ee eT rene re cate am dept cine hd ompson 
— —— —— tee: =e 
‘ ~ “Martin, 
‘ TO CORRESFONDENTS. TENDERS. COT — = additions to the Cotford —_ Patten : 
C. C. (Amounts should have been stated). *,* Next week communications fi poner: a ee See ee Ae ee amichs 
or insertion under this ae 
Sure. spew responsibility of signed articles, letters, heading must pgs not later than 10 a.m. 01 Wednes- Si 2 ee Se Ss Me eee pm ° 
a papers read at meetings rests, of course, with th ay, as, owing to the Easter holidays, we go to press a] E]jis & ” 
authors. ” itn 7 day earlier than usual. in aie Elis & Son..£47.94 i‘ - Shilioe & a 
“Ae cannot undertake to return vejected commeuni- Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. | WakehamBros.36,033 0 © gene Sie LON 
cations. : K Broad, Ltd. 859 0 8| A. N. Coles.. 31,872 9 7 DO 
: ABERFAU (Wales).—Fer the erection of thirty-th y —— sil § 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) | cottages for the Building Club, Mr. R. Sawende, aschi- —. 35577 16 | Pollard & 0 0 Canty 
weet des a. been duplicated for other journals are NOT | tect, Treharris, Wales :— ‘ oo? & Ba soo = er ing 
IR Lewis Davies, Abercynon........ 4175 per house White’ 34,309 0 0 Ltd. st 30,937 15 7 Worth, 
All communications must be authenticated by the name Spiller & Son —- = eco aks ; ltd.” 
No ails com Nowe nse of whether for publication or not. CURRAGH CAMP (lIreland).—For the erection of a McCormick Wooster .. 32,844 9 ° Waller &' ‘ 
Ww anonymous communications. manse, for the Army and Navy Committee of the | _&Sons.... 33544 0 © — & ra 
add compelled to decline pointing out books and | Methodist Church of Ireland. Mr. Geo. F. Beckett, | Dart & Pollard 33,200 0 o| Co. ..-. amen eS (302), L 
piving addresses. architect, 97, Stephen’s-green, S., and Mr. S. H. Bolton, D. W. Davies 33,047 9 0 Stephens ‘& 
Any commission to a contributor to write an article is | C-E., surveyor, 2, Hume-street Dublin :— A. J. Beaven 33,000 0 of Son, Ltd... 30355 9 ° 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, Hamilton & Hull & Co. . £t,990 0 o| Stephens, King & Son 30,207 °° .LONDO 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- | , Titterington £1,719 0 o| Coventry & Co. 1,350 0 of Bastow. & H.W. Pollard, 0 tions, Mil 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article | J: Pile ...-.. 1,695 © J.& R. Thomp- O. seeees 32,651 0 ©| Bridgewater} 29,470 ° ao 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. oP gag 3% G00} O° Of GRON 26.5005. 2,948 LOO { Recommended for acceptance. Jackson Br 
All communications regarding literary and artistic Ltd. £OS., McKee c- ; Clover & C 
cbse sea BOLLO Nally ...... 4 _ f a creamery The 
— should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those] Shendan .... ae I 8 J. Kidd a : : Mam: oe Snag ae ise yr archi- El Ba 
ating to advertisements and other exclusively business | O’ Mah rs i ye tnaet bac. ¥ ge nega ill — Co fs 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and | (The lowest tender repree SS 
pore gs A and | (The lowest tender eeien more than the Committee | James Woods .... £543 0] James Mullin, or Drte 
. wished to lay out, the project was abandoned. | Patrick Biver .... 533 10| negal*® ....-+++++ £528 ” ..., 
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Spen Mills. Mr. T. Leadley, architect, 3, 
_—* _ sh at 
wry a einery.—Wilkinson ons, 
“ Parade, Bradford* ‘ 
Plumbing.—Herbert H. Bentley, Cleck- 
heaton™ oc cose ceccccsccccccescccccccccs 
Plastering.—T. Barber, Gomersal* ....... | 


£1,596 


‘slating. Nelson & Son, Bradford* 
Tronfoundery.—Lees & Sons, Gomeral* 





GRAYS (Essex).—For the erection of the Carnegie 
Free Library in Orsett-road, Grays. Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner, architect, 6, 7, and 8, Crutched Friars, E.C., and 
Grays; Essex :— 


Ltd. ....£2,765 o| W. Potter ...... £2,627 0 
got Eaweasee 2,726 5|H. J. Carter .... 2,573 0 
HL. R. Rons 2,685 o| Sheffield Bros. .. 2,557 0 
Hammond & Son 2,643 0) S. E. Moss* .... 2,336 4 
G, Prentis ..---- 2,633 0 





GRAYS (Essex).—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
in Orsett-road, Grays. Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, 
architect, 6, 7, and 8, Crutched Friars, E.C., and Grays, 





Essex :-— : 

W. Potter ....0. 41,089 o| G. Prentis........ 41,040 0 
G. Brown «+... 1,075 10] Hammond & Son 1,034 o 
J, J. Lawrence .. 1,041 15 J. Brown® 22.00 1,013 0 





{LFORD.—For the erection of eight houses, Grove- 
coad, Chadwell Heath, Essex, for Messrs. T. & A. Goodey. 
Messrs. Verlyck & Dunn, architects, Adelaide-chambers, 
{lford, E.:— 


CONG coc0ss es 43,480 of R.Stroud ......£2,239 12 
F, Willmott 2,750 0| M. Pollhill...... 2,176 o 
F.Gowen ....- 2,720 of A. Taylor ...... 2,023 0 
A, Symes... 0000s 2,400 o| J. Gregoryj...... 2,000 o 
A. H, Lovett.... 2,280 of Thompson & Ce.* 1,920 0 








KESTON (Kent).—For additions, alterations, &c., at 
Woodside, for Mr. A.C. Norman, J.P. Messrs. Swan & 
Norman, architects, 8, Clifford’s-inn, Temple Bar. 
Quantities by architects :— 


Crossley & Son .... 41,475 | Johnson & Co....... $1,300 
F.G. Minter ...... 15423 | Arnaud & Son...... 1,24 
Smith & Sons ...... r,303 | F. P. Duthoit* .... 2,x8r 
Kiddle & Son ...... 15333 





LARGS (N.B.).—For the erection of clear water-well 
¢o hold 120,000 gallons, and various other works, for St. 
Andrew's District Committee of the County Council of 
Fifeshire. Mr. H. Bruce, C.E., 67, Crossgate, Cupar, 
fife. Quantities by engineer :— 


W. Caragher £1,502 0 6 { Mitchell & Son £98r 5 2 
Morrison& Son 1,223 8 o | Brebner & Co. 913 18 1 
J. Martin.... 1,181 2 5 | A. White ...... g03 2 6 
j.&J. Farmer 1,121 17 34{ John Mackay, 
W. Chalmers 1,077 0 0 Broughty 
Mackay& Son 1,056 15 1 WGHY™ sce. 854 17 9 








LITTLE ILFORD.—For the erection of buildings for 
acrematorium at the City of London Cemetery, for the 
Corporation :— 


B.E. Nightingale* .......0ccccce 46,886 0 0 
Supplying and Fixing Furnaces. 
Sys, thet. cecenc cscaee dacodeas £660 19 o 





LONDON.—For the demolition and rebuilding of 
premises, Nos. 16, 17, and 18, Union-street, and Nos. 1 
and 2, Candover-street, W., exclusive of sanitary, electrical, 
and gasfitters’ work. Messrs. H. Fuller Clark & Percy A. 
vane architects, 30, John-street, Bedford-row, 
Langdale & Hallett. z 
roe allett..£9,800 | Anbey & Son ......49,086 


«Sons .... 9,396 | Smith & Co., Mount- 
Smith & Sons ...... 9,169 street, Wer cccs - 8,950 
A.A. Webber ...... 9,103 





LONDON.—For pulling down and re-erecting Nos. 
372and 374, Oxford-street, 2, 4, 6, James-street, and por- 
ve of 8, James-street and 14 and ts, Gee’s-court, for Mr. 
}.9. Atkinson. Messrs, Willey & Gale, architects, 33, 








New Bridge-street, E.C. iti 

Howard, = Sere Wi. a by Mr. Alfred 
_— Beve- Lawrence ........ 411,499 

Marte” a: 412,698 Kingerlee & Sons.. 11,397 
— 1, & Pibberd Ss. c0 ces <- 11,275 

Camicha * teeeeee 11,967 | Holliday & Green- 

aes ag Oa 11,810 WOOCceseccccce L1yEA7 
jedi other- Smith & Sons...... EY,E&% 

glam ........ 11,523 | 
Sete Tor 3 hydraulic penstocks and gear, 











County Couneit s_— wer enlargement, for the London 
r : 
wane Whit- Blakeborough & Sons £8,753 
lia? 0., Fullerton, Hodgart, 
Waller &§ Ralve slstelsie £15,970! & Barclay, Ltd. .. 8,398 
ah _ eaeaey 11,975 | Glenfield & Kennedy, 
. * yl 
(1902), a... ‘ic Me wecesesxacss G.000 
.LONDON,— 


re electric light and electric bell installa- 
nd Station, for the London County Coun- 


Jac 
Glove ae yj A45 8 o| Coleby & Co. ..£305 


“ons, Mile E 
cil s— 





° 0 
: . “2. 330 0 of Clark & Co..... 299 re 
©‘ National eee ee ES 
cetic Wiring Sunderland & een 
gotten 32510 o| W. H. John- 
Drake & Goram, son* .. — 229 13 6 
*Peeeeeees 3°83 10 “ 


GOMERSAL (Yorks).—For the erection of an engine- 


hhouse, Upper 
Coleridge-place, 


LONDON.—For forming cellar for storage, loading 
stages, &c., Gardener’s-lane, Putney, S.W. Messrs. 
Foulsham and Herbert Riches, architects, 3, Crooked- 
lane, King William-street, London, E.C., and Bromley- 
by-Bow, FE. Quantities supplied :— 

Burman & Sons .... £3,450 | Courtney & Fairbairn £3,147 


F. & T. Thorne .... 3,350 | Adamson & Sons .- 3,117 
Todd & Newman .. 3,268 | Green & Smith..... 2 3,105 
Sheffield Bros....... 3,2t1 | W. R. Williams* .. 2,997 
Parsons & Co....... 3,166 








LONDON.—For repairs at the Clarendon Hotel, Tidal 
Basin, E. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, archi- 
tects, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, 
E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E. :— 

J. T. Robey £385 | Osborn & Sons .... 
A. W. Derby 379 | Salt & Sons* 
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LGNDON.—For outside painting work and repairs at 
the Milkwood Tavern, Loughborough, S.E. Messrs. 
Foulsham & Herbert Riches, architects, 3, Crooked-lane, 
King William-street, London, E.C., and Bromley-by- 


ow, E. :— 
F. & H. F. Higgs.... £298 | Courtney & Fairbairn. £279 
Osborn & Sons 285 | J. Hooper* 264 





LONDON.—For reinstating damage done by fire to 
stabling at Ilford, E. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert 
Riches, architects, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, 
E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E. : 

Bree WuniOle” se'ccsesi cccccus aa euwen wan 


LONDON.—For addition to house, South Woodford, 
N.E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, 
King William-street, E.C 

SIMONE DOSS” Sedceccnddcccccedesetesens 4300 





LON DON.—For decorations, &c., to house, Wanstead, 
N.E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, 
King William-street, E.C. :— 

PR Ay MORE oo ccdesicngecwaedbacwssauncade 4183 


LONDON.—For decorations to offices, Fenchurch- 
avenue, E.C. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked- 
lane, King William-street, E.C. :— 

BEGWULOY HG ONES coc ore vawcccicasciaseuceuue £120 





PLYMOUTH.—For the construction of a covered re- 
servoir, Blackadon Asylum, Wrangaton, for the Lunatic 
Asylum Committee. Mr, F. Hawarth, C.E., Municipal 
Buildings, Plymouth :— 


A. N. Coles £3,809 0 o!| E. Pike .... £1,676 17 3 
R. H. B. Neal 2,083 0 o | Lapthorn & 
G.B. Andrews 1,867 17 11 to., — Piy- 
Dart & Pollard 1,691 0 o {| mouth* .... 1,625 © Oo} 





REIGATE.—For the erection of an addition to The 
Knowe, Reigate, Surrey, for Mr. W. Lawson Peacock. 
Mr. C. E. Salmon, architect, Bell-street, Reigate :— 

A. B. Apted.... £498 16 3] Nightingale & 
Bagaley & Sons 488i0 0] Sons, Reigate*£447 0 0 





STIFFORD (Essex). — For the alteration of the existing 
schools, a new infants’ school, and two houses for the 
head-master and caretaker, for the Stifford School Board. 
Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 6, 7, and 8, Crutched 





Friars, E.C., and Grays, Essex :— 

J. Brown ....47,350 0 of E. West ...... £6,781 0 0 
J.S. Hammond 7,050 0 o R. Rons .. 6,497 0 o 
Wm. Smith .. 6,977 .o of S. E. Moss 6,290 18 oO 
S. Parmenter 6,957 0 o| Pavitt & Son 6,225 12 8 
Davey. Ltd... 6,914 .0 o}| C. Watt...... 6,050 0 o 
Wm. Potter .. 6,842 o oj H. J. Carter* 5,755 0 o 





TILBURY.—Shop, Tilbury. Mr. C. M. Shiner, 
architect, London :— 
J. J. Lawrence ...... aul ¥. View Lo. deen £329 
SE. Moss ccceccccve 36S) Ge: BIGWO” cccccccees, 395 





TiILBURY DOCK (Essex).—For the erection of five 
shops in Dock-road, Tilbury Dock. Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner, architect, 6, 7, and 8, Crutched Friars, E.C., and 
Grays, Essex :— 





J.S. Hammond.. £2,389 o| J. J. Lawrence.. £1,925 0 
ee. Moss... .s%- 2,00 15 | G. Brown*.... 1,675 0 
Pp SOW. soo eis 13974 0 





WALLINGTON.—For villa, Grosvenor-avenue, Wal- 
lington, for Mr. J. Garstone. Mr. Arthur L. Dartnell, 
architect and surveyor, 62, High-street, Croydon :— 

Page & Son 4995 o| W. Martin £670 10 
Simmonds & Co. ... 950 0 | Truett & Steel .... 610 0 
Cronk & Richardson 787 0o| W. Roberts*...... 599 0 





WALLINGTON. — For pair of villas, Grosvenor- 





avenue, Wallington, for Mr. F. Flatman. Mr. Arthur L. 

Dartnell, architect and surveyor, 62, High-street, Croy- 
on :— 

Simmonds & Co. .... 41,050 | W. Roberts .......... 900 

Smart & Son.....2.. 994 | Truett & Steel* ...... 880 

j W. Gowman........ 967 | Cronk & Richardson... 792 











LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


BUILDING IN OLD KENT-ROAD (to be known 
as the Townsend-street School for the Deaf).—Adaptation 
of premises for various purposes. Plans have been pre- 
pared for adapting these premises for the following pur- 
poses :—(a) Ground floor—(i.) Physically Defective Centre 
consisting of three classrooms, with hall 30 ft. by 26 ft. 
(In lieu of the Centre previously proposed to be provided 
at the Surrey-square School) ; (ii.) Rooms for the accom- 
mcedation of the Official Correspondent for the Southwark 
Division. (4) First floor—Day Centre for Deaf Children 
consisting of seven classrooms, with hall 34 ft. by 26 ft. 
(in lieu of accommodation previously proposed to be pro- 
vided in connexion with the Pocock-street and ‘* Alma” 
Schools). (c) Second floor—Rooms for the Divisional 
Superintendent and Staff, and office for the local {clerk of 
works for repairs (the office of the clerk of works is at 
present situated in the Townsend-street School). (¢@) Third 
floor—Storerooms. (¢) Portion of the basement to be 
adapted for the accommodation of the caretaker :— 


Lathey Bros........... Schedule -+- 174 per cent. 
Johnson & Co. ........ Schedule + 10 ,,_ ,, 
Marsland & Sons...... Schedule + 5 ,, 4, 
Wea EM os cacecswedaeus weadeadsaweaae £4,887 
Pe Op Oe MOGs cacueneuaxe caenuseuneus 4,160 
SIOUUES GE RUN co cccaccconsncuceeaseces .= 3,965 


GMO GE GOL” deccncwscaceocdscaendeaces 





CHELSEA (Ashburnam).—Accommodation : boys, 150 ; 
girls, 150; total, 309. Senior school of two stories on 
arches, and playground for boys on topof school. Halls: 
boys’, 46 ft. 6in. by 26 ft.; girls’, 46 ft. 6in. by 26 ft. 
Classrooms: boys’, 40, 40, 42, 303; girls’, 40, 40, 40, 30. 
Removing old cookery centre and providing a new centre. 
Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus. Removing 
girls’ and infants’ water-closets and rebuilding them. 
Providing wash-house and water-closet for school- 
keeper :— 


t 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd. .... £11,814 -+ £200 
tr 
4. 


General Builders, Ltd. ........ 10,595 103 
Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd. 10,303 175 
CRINGE @AN s cdcdaccasscascee 10,273 + 140 
Reema ae SOG" «5c. i0cccsods - 10,177 + 138 
Bese G CG. Utd. i vcicadecaxc 10,167 + 151 
INGE GR CEE ccdadneneucndece ee 3109157 + 132 
Spencer, Santo, & Co., Ltd. .. 9,995 + 180 
a BOMME sedccecnsdoseadande ee 9,940 + 177 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. .. «ee 9,922 + 170 
J. Ge ME, Patrick cccccecae eccee 9583 + 134 
Stimpson & Co.* ...... Shaaaies ’ { ) 


9,500 + 104 
t If walls of classrooms and halls are plastered, add. 





CHELSEA (Beaufort House).—Accommodation boys 
252; girls, 250; infants, 252; total, 752. Graded school, 
on three stories: Halls: boys’, 50 ft. 9 in. by 26 ft. 44 in. ; 
girls’, 50 ft. by 26 ft. 44in.: infants’, so ft. by 26 ft. 
Class-rooms : boys’, 56, 50, 48, 48, 48; girls’, 55, 50, 48, 48, 
48 ; infants’, 56, 50, 50, 48, 48. Drawing classroom and 
science room, 1,070 ft. area. Heating by low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus. Schoolkeeper’s house :— 


Leslie & Co., Ltd. . £20,142 | Garrett & Son .... £18,638 
Appleby & Sons.... 19,570] King & Son........ 18,620 
McCormick & Sons 19,545 | C. F. Kearley...... 18,618 
Longley & Co. .... 19,536 | Marsland & Sons .. 18,551 
Treasure & Son.... 19,184] Johnson & Co., Ltd. 18,532 
Holloway Bros. F. & H. F. Higgs.. 18,398 

(London), Ltd. .. 18,805 | J. & C. Bowyer.... 18,205 
Martin, Wells, & Lawrance & Sons.. 18,289 

OE 5 18,747 | W. Downs ........ 18,173 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 18,700| J. & M. Patrick.... 17,948 
Lathey Bros. ...... 18,692 | Stimpson & Co.* .. 17,900 





CITY (Gravel-lane).—Building an additional story to 
house at present occupied by laundry centre and school- 
keeper in order to provide accommodation for a house- 
wifery centre :-— 





Staines & Son........ £929 | Williams & Son ...... £710 
F. & F. J. Wood ... 797] Johnson & Co.* ...... 593 
7 a a ee 779 





COLLEGE-LANE, HOMERTON.—For adaptation 
of ground floor of back building for physically defective 
children. The front building on the Homerton College 
site in the possession of the Board facing High-street, 
Homerton, is at present being used as a residential deaf 
school. The back building on the site, which has a 
frontage to College-lane, is at present being used as 
a manual training room with a gymnasium on the ground 
floor, and a deaf centre, consisting of six classrooms on the 
first floor. The Board instructed the Works Committee 
to adapt the ground floor of this latter building as a centre 
for physically defective children, consisting of two class- 
rooms for twenty children each, a manual-room for the 
deaf children, and a hall 60 ft. by 27 ft., at a total esti- 
mated cost of 6go/. The plans of these works include also 
the provision of new offices and urinal for the cripple 
children, new entrance porches, partitions to form en- 
closures for kitchen and lavatories on both ground and 
first floors; open fire stoves for warming the rooms, 
altering boundary-wall in order to form approach and 


entrance for ambulance :— 
Marchant & Hirst ..£1,976 | Belcher & Co., Ltd. £1,498 


ee ee - 1,938 | Lawrance & Sons 1,487 
H. Groves.......... 1,900] Williams & Sons.... 1,410 
Stevens Bros. ...... 1,834 | J. Stewart* ........ 1,360 





GREENWICH (Stanley-street).—Rebuilding the male 
and female infants’ offices, refitting urinal and girls’ 
offices, refitting boys’ offices on roof playground, and 
providing new drainage scheme to the oid portion of the 
scheol building :— 


Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd......... --43,140 © O 
Ashby & Horner ........ aaaaak aoe Ee ‘eC 
Johnson & Co. .ccccccecccescccecs « 3,045 0 O 
G. PRRMGE Fdtdedvcda ccccd dégeceee - 2,934 0 0 
Be. P., Beatie. ceccs acces dn epedeuee 2,933 3.7 
J. & C. Bowyer... .cccceceee ceccee 2,879 0 oO 
Wo Vip GORE “occ ccccccccccecee «de So -O a 
Leney & Son ......+ itediaactiassa Dara @ 
W. Downs* ...... escédnccacsecsse Qe @ Ce 
Falkner & Sons.....-ccccssccccces - 1,997 0 Oo 
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HACKNEY (Tottenham-road).—Providing and fixing 
auxiliary heating in each of the eleven classrooms of the 
P.T. and J.M. departments, with the necessary main and 
connexions, forming a scheme of auxiliary heating 
throughout the school, with the exception of the halls :— 


The Brightside J. Grundy ......<. £170 oO 
Foundry and En- G. & E. Bradlev .. 169 © 
gineeringCo.,Ltd. £212 o| J. Wontner-Smith, 

Stevens & Sons.... 206 0 Gray, & Co. .... 155 0° 

Esson'& Son...... 205 10| Duffield & Sons, 

Palowkar & Sons.. 179 6 Slough* .. cess. 144 0 

Bates & Sons...... 174 © 





JESSOP-ROAD SCHOOL, HERNE HILL.—For 





artitions, &c., in boys’ and girls’ departments :— 
y Bs We ssscensvies 738 | Garrett & Sons ...... 4538 
axwell Bros., Ltd... 639] J. & C. Bowyer ...... 529 
Lathey Bros. ....... 597 | Bulled & Co. .......- 497 
5, PEO 502s 00ceeree GGG 1 Sos ATIGGS” ccvcccceve 434 





MARYLEBONE (Cromer-street School).—Accommo- 
dation : Boys’ and girls’ (mixed), total, 296. Hall: boys’ 
and girls’, 51 ft. by 25 ft. Classrooms: boys’ and girls’, 
60, 56, 50, 50, 40, 40. Drawing classroom, 633 ft. area. 
Science-room, 593 ft. area. School for mentally defective 
children, three classrooms of 20 each. Hall, 21 ft. by 24 ft. 


Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus. Existing 
house to be retained for use of school-keeper :— 

Miskin'& Sons .........- sabiensae 13,779 0 © 
Gregar & Son .......-.00- pSaeebes 13,255 © O 
Grover & Son 2. ..cccc cece cccccce « 13,216 0 9 
a hs ARE 25515555 shun ssesscesce 13,177 0 O 
Ty Pa. ] Ro ROPERS. vnc cece ccsess . 13,256 0 © 
Be Td, Pe SUR RE 6c ccccccescccecs 13,150 0 O 
Wy By DIRE 0.00 ccce nese wscccees 13,126 © oO 
RSG 45hi ova peau e sos eed asisas sss 29508 @ 0 
WIS Gr BON is ccscccssesiccese 53,008 0 © 
Macey & Sons, Ltd............ce0 13,058 0 Oo 
PL es FP WRIOUN hese vessbe wees 13,042 0 0 
Bim bOR BE SON: ovis eis cvicicoosoe ss 13,023 0 0 
PR eer ree 12,982 12 8 
McCormick & Sons ........0+ eee 12,789 0 o 
Lawrance & Sons .....c.cccsseece 12,764 0 oO 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. .... 12,713 0 o 
WOREED ME SOR: ok sncccseceseeses 12,460 0 o 

pbs eeaOND bes e'ee 12,382 I0 oO 


Chessum & Sons* 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S (Temporary).— Cleaning and 


painting :— 

AES ees 4329 6|A. Porter* ..... osshtO3 0 
Dearing & Son.... 279 ©] T. Wilson ........ 185 0 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 238 o 








SOUTHWARK (Page’s-walk).—Providing and plant- 


ing trees and shrubs, &c. :— 
) mussel! ..c0ss £89 10 W. C. Benedict £64 10 o 
NL Ssunae ss 91 10 6|G. Footer*...... 25 19 6 





TOWER HAMLETS (Dalgleish-street).— Enlargement 
(66) and improvements. Providing halls for each depart- 
ment, 44 ft. by 24ft. 3in. ; new staircase for girls; pro- 
viding new cloakrooms and lavatories and teachers’ rooms 
for each department ; providing new classroom of 48 for 
boys and girls and one classroom of 54 for the infants ; re- 


| Mitchell & Son.... £23,049 


Lahey B 





WEST LAMBETH  (Lollard-street—revised).—En- 
largement and improvements: providing new halls for all 
departments about 50 ft. ky 30 ft., with science and draw- 
ing classroom about 800 sq. ft. ; providing additional class- 
rvoms, 48, 48, 56 for boys; 48, 48, 56 for girls ; 56, 50, 48 
for infants. Re-dividing and re-stepping old classrooms in 
all departments, and improving the lighting; providing 
new staircases for boys and girls, new cloakrooms, lava- 
tories, stockrooms, and teachers’ rooms for all depart- 
ments ; new heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus, 
including new basement; providing new water-closets for 
all departments, and covered playgrounds for boys and 
girls and infants; enclosing. draining, and tar-paving the 
additional land, and providing new drainage scheme. 
Revised accommodation : boys, 500; girls, 5co ; infants, 
554. Total, 1,554. Net gain, 353 :— 


J. & M. Patrick 
Smith & Son ...... 
Marsland & Sons .. 
Holloway Bros., 
London, Ltd..... 
J. & C. Bowyer .. 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 
Garrett & Son ... 
Wallis & Sons .... 


«+ $21,543 
21,453 
21,225 


ohnson & Co., Ltd. 
NOG. coda 
F. & F. Higgs. 
Martin, Wells, & 


22,780 
22,700 
22,631 
20,948 
20,732 
20,620 
20,496 
20,466 


22,601 


WOOG, Lithescocce 
Appleby & Sons .. 
Lawrance & Sons . 
W. Downs 


22,446 
22,169 
22,Cc00 
21,760 





20,315 





WIRTEMBERG-STREET SCHOOL, CLAPHAM. 


—For partition, &c., in infants’ department :— 


Maxwell Bros., Ltd.4301 o| Garrett & Sons ....£219 0 
W. Hammond .... 299 o| Levey & Son...... 198 oO 
Rice & Son ...... 285 o]| E. B. Tucker...... 194 17 
Bi AIDS b6501500 230 o| Hooper & Son*.... 175 0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE RUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residerts in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon. 





| 
| 


| 


stepping one classroom for boys and girls; providing new ' 


covered playgrounds for boys, girls, and infants. Revised 
accommodation : boys, 284 ; girls, 284; infants, 299; 
total, 867 :— 


j 
| 
( 


F. & H. F. Higgs .. £7,965 | Chessum & Sons .. £7,045 
Munday & Sons.... 7.939 | McCormick & Sons 6,991 
Perr SRS 7,718 | Bulled & Co. ...... 6,859 
Holliday & Green- Johnson & Co. 6,813 

wood, Ltd, ..0c0s 7,712 | Wallis & Sons...... 6,066 
Gregar & Son ...... 7,084 | J. & C. Bowyer .... 6,503 | 
Lawrance & Sons .. 7,517 | Greenwood, Ltd. 6,383 
Longley & Co. 9,57] Lc de ARNE” sevice 6,379 | 
Treasure & Son .... 7,125 











B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 


BATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING 








&c., 2¢S. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of ‘‘THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. gd. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 








W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No, 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
g 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lta 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 

and Preserving Building Materials, ~ 








HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(i ting the Ham Hill Stone Co. 
eee “Sen, The "Siauhiee pti coy. = Donhe 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. . 
London Agent:—Mr. E, A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 





a 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No. ww 
8, PRINCES STREET "AW nad 
METCHIM & son{ 82, CLEMENT'S LANE, EG. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 








Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFIEG, 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 














EWART’S 


EMPRESS’ SMOKE CURE} 


NOISE LESS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful a§ 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 
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CARTOONS FOR STAINED GLASS PANELS: 
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